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How Miich? 


neve is a’ fair “wage? 
New method of setting 
wages offers employers, 
employees new hope of 
square deal all around 


Don’t Guess! 


When selling is tough— 
? on 

don’t guess where people 

are spending money. See 

High Spots map inside 


—and know for sure 


Barter 


Are foreign barter deals 
crippling U. S. trade in 
Latin America? Should 
U. 5. business men fight 
them? If so, how? 








“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


ONE MORE 


The white man’s civilization was too much for the Big Chief. 
Roving the plains on his wiry mustang, he forgot that this is 
1939, that today the paleface mounts a swift and powerful 
steed. 

So tonight it’s strangely quiet in the Big Chief's home... 
will be forever quiet. And there’s a numbness too, tonight, in 
the heart of a motorist who drove too fast, who forgot to 
remember that small boys are impetuous. 


For many years The Maryland has sought to reduce the 





REDSKIN... 


toll of traffic accidents. Lectures, posters and pamphlets on 
safety methods are used to acquaint pedestrians and motor- 
ists with the traffic menace. Particularly in the schools, these 
educational campaigns have helped. 

However, it is a job too big for any one organization. Your 
intelligent cooperation is needed. Train your children to cross 
with the lights, not to run or play in the street. And, train 
yourself when driving to proceed with caution and alertness. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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6 inches longer than the other! 

gap Plymouth is the only one of “All 
Three” low-priced cars with the steer- 
ing-post gear shift standard on De Luxe 












































gap Of the leading low-priced cars, dependent coil springs as standard 
Plymouth is 5 inches longer than one; equipment on all models. 


gap The only leading low-priced car 
with a Safety-Steel body completely 
rust-proofed to preserve its beauty. 


a — All Pl th 
STANDARDon “DeLuxe” mod- models at no extra cost. = ymouth models have the 


els at no extra cost—Perfected — same big, 82-horsepower “L-head” en- 
Remote Control Shifting with gage The only low-priced car with in- gine for full power plus economy. 






























YOU CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVE IT’S A 
LOW-PRICED CAR!” // 








Se ae we 


PLYMOUTH brings you time-proven Hydraulic Brakes...and a new ‘‘Safety Signal’’ Speedometer. 


—DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front and rear bumpers, bumper 

START guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam with 
AT indicator on instrument panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safe- 
ty glass and big trunk space (19.3 cu. ft.). Prices include all federal taxes. 


Transportation and state, local taxes, if any, not included. See your 

START Plymouth dealer for local delivered prices. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 

AT TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR,C.B.S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 


PLYMOUTH 


Gives You More 
for Your Money 


LYMOUTH has what people 
cite annte size, comfort, 
performance, safety! And with 
all this value, an unbelievably 
low price! 

No wonder it sells so fast! 

Look at P!ymouth’s fresh, 
modern beauty...its luxurious 
appointments throughout .. 
its extra room. 

Experience the unique 
smoothness of Plymouth’s 
Amola Steel coil springs and 
famed Floating Power engine 
mountings...the handling ease 
of l'rue-Steady steering. 

And remember, with all its 
flashing power, Plymouth’s 
big, “L-head” engine is famous 
jor economy. 

Your present car will prob- 
ably represent a large part of 
Plymouth’s low delivered 
price...with the balance in low 
monthly instalments. 








PLYMOUTH BUILDS) 
GREAT CARS fine ‘ce ccxe | 
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Your Bell Telephone ean take it! 





“Where IS that letter from...whoa! There goes the telephone!” 


... because it stands harder knocks 
in Western Electric testing 


“IT guess I put it out of commission 
this time!” 


Bang! There it goes on the floor. This may happen to 
yours, no matter how you try to avoid it. You fear the worst. 
But the telephone continues its job of carrying your voice. 

Why? Because hard knocks in daily service were antici- 
pated in design and manufacture. That’s true of all Bell 
System telephone equipment made by Western Electric. 

Rigid “built-to-take-it” standards and quality-producing 
craftsmanship are Western Electric’s contribution to better 


telephone service for you. . 
‘Oh, boy! It works as well as ever.” 


Weslern EDCcKrie wii 
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How WOULD you like to sit down once 
every three months with a staff of the 
nation’s leading business economists 
and have them give you their forecasts 
of business conditions for the coming 
three months? 


That would be a rare privilege for any 
business man, no matter how large his 
company or the resources at his com- 
mand. Yet it’s a privilege that every 
reader of ForBEs will soon have. 


For in the June 15 issue we are begin- 
ning a regular quarterly poll that will 
give you exactly that information. 


Many outstanding business econom- 
ists—men on whose views many of 
our largest companies depend in plan- 
ning for the future—have agreed to 
give ForBES readers their forecasts as 
a regular feature once every three 
months. 


Just before we go to press with the 
June 15 issue, we will wire these three 
questions to each of the economists: 
What three factors in the general busi- 
ness picture are most encouraging? 
What three factors are most discour- 
aging? What is your estimate of the 
average figure which the Federal Re- 
serve Board Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction will reach during July, August 
and September? The same procedure 
will be followed for the issues of Sept. 
15, Dec. 15, and so on for every quar- 
terly period. 


Still another plank in our platform of 
giving more and more service to read- 
ers, the Forbes poll may well become 
the most important of all polls as far as 
the business man is concerned. For 
what question is as important to the 
business executive as “What’s ahead 
for business?” And what men are as 
well qualified to answer it as the busi- 
ness economists whose forecasts guide 
the decisions of the automobile, build- 
ing. food, steel and other huge indus- 
tries?—THE Epirors. 
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RELIEF 


from hot, sultry days 
that Sap your energy 
... Slow up your work! 


FORBES 






PHILCO brings the Cool 


Comfort of Air Conditioning 








To your 
office and 
home... 


YORK COOL-WAVE 


PORTABLE AIR CONDITIONER 





-.. $15 DOWN 


Yes, now you can enjoy relief from summer heat and humidity, in your 


office and home, for the mere price of a good radio! Real, full-fledged 


air conditioning ... cooling, dehumidifying, gentle air circulation 


without drafts, removal of stale, stuffy inside air. All this reduced to a 


compact, portable unit for private use by YORK, world-famous in the 
field of mechanical cooling, and brought to you by PHILCO through 
its nation-wide dealer organization. Installed in less than a half hour 


...no plumbing, no wiring, no alterations. Just plug itin ...and it cools! 


Refreshing relief from heat! 


No matter how hot and blistering the 
sun, no matter how humid and sticky 
the weather, you can now live, work 
and sleep in the cool, dry, invigorat- 
ing air of the mountains! Yes, cool, 
alert, efficient days... 
refreshing sleep ...even in the midst 
of a heat-wave. Yours for as little as 
$15 down; as long as 24 months to pay! 


sound, restful, 


INVESTIGATE NOW! Visit the 
Philco dealer near you and ask for a 
free demonstration. Or mail the 
coupon for illustrated, informative 
book sent FREE and without 
obligation. 


FREE BOOK 


Mail This Coupon! 
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LAL cute 


Portable units for any size room! 


Available in a selection of compact, 
portable units designed to serve the 
requirements of any size room, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to pay for more air 
conditioning service than you require. 
Model 40-CW, illustrated, is just right 
to keep the average executive business 
office, bedroom or apartment cool and 
comfortable. 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION 
DEPT. 109, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please send me, free and without obliga- 
tion, your book about the York Cool-W ave 
Air Conditioner for Office and Home. 


NAME 
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Readers Say: 








RELIEF IN NEw JERSEY 


In the April 15 issue of Forbes, page 42, 
under “Lifting the Relief Lid,” there is a 
paragraph referring to the experience of 
New Jersey. 

The New Jersey matter of handling relief 
is that it has been referred back to the 
municipality, not to county administration, 
as stated in the article. 

We have had some sad experience with 
municipal handling in one or two instances, 
but on the whole we feel that it has been 
going along fairly well. The fact is that, of 
556 municipalities in the State, there are 
only about 300 that are now participating in 
State aid and twenty of the largest relief- 
giving municipalities expend 75% of the 
State fund. 

The writer is firmly of the opinion that 
municipal control under State supervision is 
the answer to the relief problem.—W. H. 
REDFEARN, president, New Jersey State As- 
sociation Overseers of the Poor and Welfare 
Directors, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Group BARGAINING 


I have read with great interest your article 
on collective labor contracts [Bargaining by 
Groups, Forses, May 1, p. 17]. I think this 
is quite well done—J. M. Wetts, The 
Homer Laughlin China Co., Newell, W. Va. 


You can rest assured that our membership 
will be acquainted with your objective of 
making the American citizen more conscious 
of what it means to all of us to have sound- 
ness in our industrial life—James M. Duffy, 
president, National Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative Potters, East Liverpool, Ohio. 


You have covered the subject objectively 
and fairly —R. D. LapHam, chairman, Amer- 
ican-Hawaiian Steamship Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


New INSPIRATION 


I have just read Mr. Franklyn H. Peper’s 
letter [Forpes, May 1, p. 6] in which he 
says he finds Forses “very impractical and 
a waste of time and money,” and that “it 
might be appropriate for an executive of a 
large corporation, but not for a small entre- 
preneur.” 

For me, your magazine has always at least 
one inspiring article, actually several. 

Some weeks back, I wrote a suicide letter 
and planned the act for reasons, or rather 
the lack of reason, not necessary to tell to 
make clear the purpose of this letter. 

The day I decided to dodge the problems 
of life, | was reading Forses “Thoughts 
on the Business of Life.” Before I finished 
that page, new inspiration came and the 
suicide thought was permanently destroyed. 
I had had this suicide complex for almost 
fifteen years. 

It is my experience that your magazine 
is well liked by all who know it. You are 
doing a needed work. I hope you continue 
and that your magazine will reach the 
“thinkers” in every house in the land. 
[Name withheld for obvious reasons.—THE 
Epitors. | 
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2-Line Cddleviath 





Hitler, arch-poker-player, hasn’t many 
more chips left. 


Good stocks bought now will some day 
show profit. 


Reminder to corporation heads: Sales 
efforts are essential whether we have 
war or peace. 


The NLRB, after flying too high, can- 


not escape having its wings clipped. 


Low inventories may not prove high 
business statesmanship. 


Will a Roosevelt-Garner flare-up be 
much longer postponed? 


Utility securities look better than rails. 


Praise be, the World’s Fair has been 


reducing “war” news. 


Building has risen from the cellar al- 
most to the second floor. 


The New Deal, having had its heyday, 


faces eclipse. 


You can be very sure that Mussolini 
doesn’t relish playing second fiddle. 


Public opinion has turned towards 
Green, relatively conservative; against 
Lewis, disruptive radical. 


If Roosevelt would only switch from 
Europe to boosting American business! 


Don’t sell commodities short. 


Shovel-leaning doesn’t make for a self- 
supporting America. 


When I invest my money I don’t want 


it handled by second-rate low-salaried 
executives. 


Arming is disarming confidence in re- 
turning prosperity. 


Why should we go deeper into debt 


to buy utterly unneeded foreign silver 
at fantastic prices? 


More and more Americans want better 
times. 


FORBES 











Studebaker 
Sales 


SOAR! 


Studebaker’s March business 
was 2% times ahead of last March 
-.. and business for April, 1939 was 
almost 3 times that of April, 1938! 








] gga up, week by week, ment in lowest price cars that 
to a stronger, sounder is selling for as little as $660, 
position in the automotive in- delivered, at the factory. 
dustry ... that’s the Studebaker 
record to date for 1939! 


During the month of March 
this year, only a few of Stude- 
baker’s tremendously popular 
new low-priced Champion 
models were available to the 
public. Yet Studebaker factory 
sales in March this year ex- 
ceeded those of last March 
more than 2'2 times! 


New Studebaker Champion 
scores big success! 
Dealer orders for this new 
Studebaker Champion—the 
new quality car in the lowest 
price field—far exceed Stude- 
baker factory production facil- 
ities. Automotive experts, news- 
paper editors, magazine com- 
mentators and business leaders 
all acclaim the instant success 

Studebaker’s April factory of this new Studebaker Cham- 
sales of Presidents, Command- pion as an encouraging busi- 
ers and Champions were almost €Ss sign. 
three times greater than last To every observant person, 
April. And state registration Studebaker’s remarkable prog- 
figures for new Studebakersare ress this year is convincing 
steadily increasing, as a result proof that Studebaker’s virile 
of insistent public demand for independence, as exemplified 
Studebaker’s remarkable new by the new Champion, is an in- 
6-cylinder Studebaker Cham- fluential force for the good of 
pion—the sensational improve- the entire motor car industry. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
Established 1852... World’s Oldest Vehicle Manufacturer 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Crime Records 
Lowest In 10 
Years. Traffic 

Fatalities 


Down 47 


welve Lones 


Each iniiiatatett esa in 
C\eveland’s Emergency-Mo- 


Trucks, iS already famous fo 


s ¢ bile Patrol is assigned tocover 
one Zone, twenty-four hoursa 
pile Patrol, a fleet of speedy, spe. | 227. No matter in what part 
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| The Cleveland Police Force is now en- 

| tirely motorized with the exception of the 
traffic detail. The city’s Emergency Mobile 

Patrol is helping daily in the reduction of 
crime and traffic fatalities. 

Twelve motor units, fully equipped for 
double-duty service as ambulances and 
patrols, are manned by officers all of 
whom have hospital and first-aid-training. 
The proved results in greater safety and 
service are spectacular. 

All twelve of these new Cleveland Police 
Patrols are International Model D-2 panel 
body trucks. And the performance of these 
Internationals is thoroughly in keeping 










— 


ABOVE: One of Cleveland's 
twelve famous Emergency 
Mobile Patrols ...a speedy 
International Model D-2 
panel body truck, designed 
for both ambulance and 
patrol service. 


LEFT: Interior of specially 
built, Emergency Mobile 
Patrol Truck showing steel 
floor, rear step, barred rear 
doors, screen partition be- 
hind driver. 









with the reputation 
Internationals have 
established for econ- 
omy, durability and de- 
pendability in every 
line of work. 

What does your business require in truck 
service or hauling? Whether you're a grocer 
or a farmer, a baker or a builder, there’s an 
International designed for your needs. See 
the International Dealer or Branch nearest 
you and arrange for a demonstration. 














ABOVE: Each unit is a complete ambulance 
with finest riding comfort. Equipment includes 
first-aid kit, inhalator, stretcher, and other 
accessories required for emergency work. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


( INCORPORATED 


180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


NTERNATIONAL TRUCK 
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‘CwiTH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’”’ 





Fact and Comment 


A Bold Prognostication 


I venture this prognostication: By this time next year 
(barring war) America will be vigorously on the up-trend, 
based on prospects of a change in the Federal Administra- 
tion. Every trip I make convinces me that a groundswell 
has set in against New Deal radicalism and disruption and 
that it will gain momentum. Condemnation of disruptive 
political activities is seeping down through all strata in the 
nation. It is spreading notably among better-grade wage 
earners—although it would be too much to expect that 
WPA and other beneficiaries of Governmental largesse will 
turn and bite the hand that has been so liberally feeding 
them. Our economic foundations are ripe and ready for 
the rebuilding of prosperity. Fear of politics has been 
the chief barrier heretofore. By next Spring this fear 
should have greatly subsided. 

Incidentally, private Washington advices are that a burst- 
up between the Roosevelt and the conservative wing of the 
Democratic Party is imminent. 


Turn to Private Securities 


Leading insurance companies are America’s largest in- 
vestors. They are credited with being among the very best 
judges of securities. May there not be significance, there- 
fore, in the fact that life insurance companies are turning 
from United States Government bonds to corporate secur- 
ities? Last year they increased their holdings of the latter 
by $717,000,000, and added only $188,000,000 Govern- 
ment bonds. This contrasts impressively with their opera- 
tions in 1934-35-36. They then expanded their holdings of 
Government obligations by no less than $2,886,000,000, 
against only one-third as heavy purchases of corporation 
securities. 

These figures should startle the powers-that-be at Wash- 
ington into serious thinking—if they can take a moment or 
two off from spending to consider the possible conse- 
quences if they continue on their merry, extravagant way. 


This Spikes Ballyhoo 


The Administration has indulged in much ballyhoo about 
how freely it has lent money to business, and has berated 
banks for not lending enough to business. After the epochal 


~\ 


Little Business conference at Washington, when the Govern- 
ment was shocked to find itself roundly condemned for its 
attacks on Big Business, it was megaphoned that Federal 
funds would be made instantly and unstintedly available 
for small business borrowers. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and also the Federal Reserve Banks, it was 
proclaimed, would open their arms and their doors widely 
to applicants for loans. 

But what has actually happened? The Economic Policy 
Commission of the American Bankers Association, refer- 
ring to these two governmental organizations and the 
extent of their lending to business, records: 

“For five years these powers have been vigorously exer- 
cised through the sixty-seven offices of these two agencies. 
They have been making longer loans on more generous 
terms than good banking practice has previously sanc- 
tioned. The total that they succeeded in lending is now less 
than 1% of the total of the present commercial loans of 


banks.” 


Comment would be superfluous. 





The youth who is determined to lick 
the world will, if necessary, willingly 
start by licking stamps 





Halt Home Trade Barriers 


I cannot understand the complacency of business leaders 
over the multiplication of trade barriers between states. 
This evil, utterly un-American, has already reached alarm- 
ing proportions. And proposals for erecting many more 
obstacles are before various state legislatures. European 
men of affairs frequently have emphasized that the progress 
of that continent has been seriously retarded by the cus- 
toms walls which surround each nation and that America 
owes its phenomenal growth and prosperity to the absence 
of such commercial hurdles throughout the length and 
breadth of our vast continent. 

But this cardinal trade advantage is being whittled away. 
Carried far enough, this movement would prove suicidal. 
Yet business associations have been lamentably lax in 
arousing the people to this grave peril. 

Now that public opinion is forcing Federal policies into 
saner channels, it would be tragic were the beneficial ef- 
fects nullified by the spread of this new blight. 
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Will Workers Stand for This? 


I attended a preview of General Motors’ fascinating, il- 
luminating, comprehensive exhibit at the World’s Fair. A 
feature of the “party” was to be a stage performance. But 
Chairman A. P. Sloan announced to the gathering of sev- 
eral hundred representative citizens that, because of inter- 
union squabbling, the show could not be given. Thus a 
number of men and women were deprived of employ- 
ment. This is only one of many instances of idleness caused 
by wrangling between the leaders of different unions. 

How long will workers submit to such needless losses? 
The soft-coal strike, authorities declare, was incited largely 
by jealousy between heads of the American Federation of 
Labor and John L. Lewis, CIO dictator. The long cessation 
of mining has inflicted cruel sacrifices on many thousands 
of miners and their families, to say nothing of hardships 
imposed on wage earners in other industries, and, of 
course, investors—but nobody seems to have the slightest 
concern for those who saved and supplied the money which 
made coal mining and other industries possible. 

It is inconceivable that the better class of American 
workers will much longer supinely submit to leadership 
which so blithely disrupts steady work. 





Too many family “advantages” often 
prove disadvantages 





Must Sell More Than Goods 


Business and industry must sell more than merchandise. 
They must sell themselves to the American people. Had 
they done so in the past, this country never would have 
been subjected to such political harassment, nor would this 
depression have lasted longer than any other in our his- 
tory. Major Benjamin H. Namm, Brooklyn (N. Y.) mer- 
chant, aptly declares: “Business men have done a poor 
public-relations job. They were so busy trying to sell their 
merchandise that they could not find the time nor the 
words to sell to the public their important function in the 
social community.” 

He cited two other shortcomings: First, they took for 
granted our “system of representative government, our sys- 
tem of private (and competitive) enterprise and our system 
of civil liberty,” and were both unprepared and apathetic 
about defending these systems; second, they “concentrated 
too much upon the distribution of merchandise and not 
enough upon a more equitable distribution of profits 
among those who had labored in the distribution of that 
merchandise.” 

But he exhorts legislators to ponder, before enacting any 
law, whether its effect would be helpful or harmful to 
employment, helpful or harmful to the American system 
of doing business, helpful or harmful to the preservation 
of freedom. His conclusion is that the $40,000,000,000 
retail industry, “if the traffic lights could be turned to green 
through constructive Congressional action,” could give 
work to 20% or 25% of our present unemployed. 

Regardless of what the White House may or may not 
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do, the prospect is that public opinion is convincing Con- 
gress that the time has passed for trotting out and swinging 
more red lights against business, employment progress. 


Need Directors Own Stock? 


A recent editorial here, “Making A Bad Impression,” 
pointed out that many corporations were sending out 
proxies to stockholders to elect as directors men owning 
little or none of the company’s securities. The comment 
was made that this was arousing questionings among out- 
side holders. This view has been confirmed by communi- 
cations from readers. One typical expression: “I own 1,000 
shares in a nationally-known corporation, but the officers 
apparently do not own anything like my amount. Naturally, 
1 am thinking of selling a good part of my holdings, which 
I have had twenty years.” 

From the head of a large, successfully-managed com- 
pany comes this, in defense of non-stock-owning directors: 

In my opinion, directors should be elected for their ability and 
experience, for their interest in the activities of the company and 
for the stock that they directly represent rather than the stock that 
they actually own. In addition, a director might well be elected to 
represent employees or consumers. An adequately-paid public 
director who is worth his salt is certain soon to be considered a part 
of the management. 

On account of our estate and income-tax laws, the holdings in 
the names of directors are very misleading, as many wealthy men 
have long since divided their holdings with members of their 
families, created trusts, etc. Some of the most valuable directors in 
my company do not own much stock, nor have they large means. 
Those who are partners in banking houses which have placed a 
large amount of our securities with their customers can best repre- 
sent these stockholders. 

It can easily be that one of the largest stockholders of a com- 
pany might be a very undesirable director, whereas a small stock- 
holder might be most desirable. 

There you have the other side of the question—one 
which managements should take more pains to bring home 
to investors. 


Will Respect Business More 


Visitors to the World’s Fair will come away with greater 
respect for business. They will have their eyes opened to 
many marvels conceived and wrought by industrial and 
other enterprises. They will be impressed by the beauty, 
efficiency and ingenuity of many commercial exhibits. 
Politicians for years have been making so much noise, and 
drawing so much limelight to themselves, that the idea may 
have become widespread that they are the mainstays of 
the nation, that they are the ones who contribute most to 
upbuilding the country. 

Reflection will bring home to those who inspect the Fair 
that America has been raised to world leadership in wealth 
and living conditions mainly by men of affairs, creators 
of enterprises unmatched anywhere else on earth, employ- 
ment providers. The appalling financial burdens now being 
forced on the American people by reckless Government 
spenders can be met only if business and industry be given 
fairer opportunity, greater encouragement — rather, less 
discouragement—to function spiritedly, courageously. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


Sidewise drift in industrial produc- 
tion turns into a tentative downtrend 
in some sectors as the Spring business 
peak begins to merge into the tradi- 
tional Summer slump (pp. 26, 31). 
But the stock market’s pattern grows 
firmer (p. 34). 


What’s Ahead 


Basic conditions look reasonably 
sound in both industry and finance 
(pp. 34, 35). Nevertheless, the spark- 
plug of an upturn—positive business- 
helping measures by Congress—isn’t 
yet functioning (pp. 26, 42). 


One Side 


Recent forecasts by business heads 
reveal mixed feelings. The majority 
are hopeful. George T. Ladd, United 
Engineering & Foundry: “We are con- 
fident of America’s industrial future.” 
James F. Fogarty, North American: 
“Looking forward hopefully.” Robert 
E. Wood, Sears, Roebuck: “Our sec- 
ond quarter will be good.” Philip G. 
Gossler, Columbia Gas & Electric: “A 
basis for somewhat greater optimism 
than a year ago.” R. R. Williams of 
S. S. Kresge: “Somewhat encourag- 
ing.” T. H. Barton, Lion Oil: “A fair 
year in the oil business.” F. F. Selbert. 
National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation: “The year will show a dis- 
tinct advance over 1938.” 


Another Side 


But other business leaders are silent, 
or very cautious. Eugene G. Grace, 
Bethlehem Steel: “No signs of an im- 
portant pick-up in steel demand; nor 


of a sharp drop.” Alfred P. Sloan, 





The New York World’s Fair makes that city 
the nation’s 1939 convention center. From 
May to October (Fair months) 359 meetings 


will attract 704,000 people, reports the Mer- ~ 


chants Association; comparable 1938 figures 
were 182 and 300,000. One of the first in the 
parade was International Business Machines’ 
early-May gathering on the Fair grounds, 
where President Thomas J. Watson (left) 
presented the Watson trophy for world sales 
leadership to his top salesman, John W. 
Abegglen (Forses, Feb. 15, p. 19) 


General Motors: “No economic justifi- 
cation for a drastic decline.” Edward 
G. Seubert, Standard Oil (Indiana) : 


“The oil price situation is very bad.” 


Trade Jitters 


This year’s Foreign Trade Week 
(May 21-27) opens with the foreign- 
trade world suffering its worst case of 
jitters in years. The rebirth of Amer- 
ican shipping plows ahead, with plans 
now being discussed for three 34,000- 
ton Transpacific liners, which would 
be by far the largest ever built in U. S. 
shipyards. But that is small compensa- 
tion for the ever-growing tangle of 
restrictions that cripple foreign trade. 


Above all, barter has U. S. foreign 
traders worried—though new facts 
now revealed (p. 12) indicate that its 
competitive threat has been over-rated, 
that its real threat lies in commercial 
extension of such deals as that: cur- 
rently being discussed to barter U. S. 
wheat and cotton for British rubber 
and tin. Further trade-building U. S. 
financial aid to Latin American na- 
tions is pending. And while late re- 
turns show U. S. trade with them run- 
ing 18.7% below last year, Germany’s 
is off 27.2%. 


New Competitor 


Now that preliminary tests on long 
Midwestern runs have been concluded, 
Union Pacific and General Electric off- 
cials confide that they’ve “really got 
something” in their new steam-electric 
locomotive (Forbes, Jan. 1, p. 16), 
predict that the new diesel-electric lo- 
comotives are going to face stiff com- 
petition from this still-newer type of 
motive power. 


Common Ground 


Now beginning to take shape is the 
first fundamental to success in reform- 
ing Federal taxes. Until now, tax-re- 
form leaders have agreed that the Fed- 
eral tax structure must be changed be- 
cause it is crippling industrial recov- 
ery; but the scattered, unco-ordinated 
movements have agreed on little else 
in the way of a definite program. In 
the past three weeks, however, three 
business groups (National Association 
of Manufacturers, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, American Federation of 
Little Business) and one independent 
group (Brookings Institution) have 
made tax recommendations which at 
last get on common ground, positioned 

(Continued on page 20) 
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This Barter Business 


The headlines that scream of Germany’s barter deals in Latin America tell only the surface 
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Conte di Savoia (Italian). (International photo) 


facts. Here are the real facts about this vitally important business development 


Wuat’s all this about barter? How 
does it work? Is it a real threat to 
American foreign trade? 

Pursue those questions—questions 
that a great many business men are 
now asking—and you find yourself in 
a tangled canebrake of facts, figures 
and opinion. There is no such thing as 
a clear picture. For barter itself, as de- 
veloped by Germany and Italy, is the 
most complicated kind of commerce 
ever devised by man. 

Fundamentally, the barter, or bilat- 
eral, trade agreement is a primitive 
idea—simply two-way traffic, with little 
or no money changing hands. But it 
involves so many tricks of credit and 
exchange control that it actually be- 
comes financial legerdemain. 





C. D. Frazer is a business journalist who 
has made a life-long study of foreign trade. 
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For that reason, statistics are a trap. 
What must be analyzed—if we are to 
determine the potential damage to our 
Latin American and other markets— 
is the way in which barter operates. 

The barter agreement had its first 
flush of success in the Balkans. During 
the early 1930’s Germany bought huge 
quantities of wheat from Rumania and 
Hungary, timber from Yugoslavia, to- 
bacco from Greece. The Balkan coun- 
tries built up large credit balances. 


And then it happened. Germany, 
pressed for cash, told its creditors that 
if they wished to liquidate their frozen 
balances they must purchase goods. 
What’s more, Germany refused to sell 
against balance any goods marketable 
elsewhere for cash. The result was that 
Yugoslavia had to buy tons of aspirin, 
Greece had to accept hundreds of 


thousands of mouth-organs, and Ru- 
mania was loaded down with typewrit- 
ers. It was a major application of the 
old phrase, “Take it out in trade.” 


To Germany, the advantages of this 
scheme seemed apparent at once. She 
needed raw materials. There existed 
vast surpluses of raw materials 
throughout the world, especially in 
Latin America. Also, most of the lat- 
ter countries had been forced to estab- 
lish some form of control over their 
currencies and exchange. Such control 
systems were not designed to fix the 
rate of exchange but, rather, to govern 
the volume of export and import trans- 
actions which could be made at the of- 
ficial rate. Germany believed that if she 
could arrange barter agreements—in 
which free exchange or currency trans- 
fer was not involved—she would be 
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able not only to secure required com- 
modities from abroad and expand 
home production, but would also be 
extending her political influence. 

There is the big point about barter. 
It is not simply an economic measure, 
a new method of foreign trade. It is 
part and parcel of the whole managed- 
society plan and a tool by which the 
totalitarian states hope to become 
dominant world powers. 


GERMANY LAUNCHES A SALES DRIVE 


Germany was doubtless quite aware 
that barter trade would call for drastic 
belt-tightening at home. If she aimed 
to undersell the world, domestic price 
and wage increases would have to be 
prevented, production stimulated and 
consumption held down. Most impor- 
tant of all was a need for complete con- 
trol of money and credit. But the na- 
tion’s leaders had such control. She 
was in a position to embrace the bar- 
ter principle regardless of any sacri- 
fices it might entail. And she was 
flaming with national ambition. 

This was the setting when, in 1933 
and 1934, Germany’s salesmen began 
feverishly making deals in South Amer- 
ica. (Italy has always followed suit in 
the barter game but her operations 
have been comparatively negligible. ) 
Brazil, we heard, was bartering coffee 
and cotton for electrical goods, Ar- 
gentina was bartering wheat for motor- 
cars, and so forth. We heard about 
giant propaganda campaigns. And we 
heard about the famous “aski marks.” 

The “aski mark” is the cigar-store 
coupon of international trade. It is 
strictly a two-way token of credit and 
cannot be converted into “reichs- 
marks,” Germany’s basic money. You 
can get certain German merchandise 
with it, and that’s all. 

The most significant fact about bar- 
ter is that each agreement is a separate 
transaction. For example, suppose Ger- 
many arranges a deal with Colombia— 
typewriters for coffee. Relative prices 
are settled upon; so much coffee for so 
many typewriters. To facilitate the 
matter, some sort of money is needed, 
of course, and this is where the “aski 
mark” comes in. Colombia will receive 
for its coffee a number of “‘aski marks” 
which it can do nothing with except 
buy designated goods in Germany at 
the stipulated price. 

“Aski marks,” incidentally, are by 
no means the only method of financing 
barter deals. There are many other 
credit devices. But they all boil down 
to “Take it out in trade.” 
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Germany’s aim in perfecting this 
technique is obvious. She can make 
agreements according to her needs. 
Today, a certain price may be paid for 
coffee—that is, a price in merchandise 
—but tomorrow that price may be al- 
together different. She may not want 
to buy coffee at all. Or she may choose 
to do business not in typewriters but in 
bicycles, barbed wire, cameras, nails 
or whatnot. Moreover, prices arrived 
at in barter transactions rarely have 
any definite relationship to world 
prices for the goods or commodities 
involved. Each deal is an individual 
transaction financed by some form of 
currency or credit having no other 
value. 

That this mystifying type of trade 
has caused great confusion throughout 
the world goes without saying. And 
Germany has aggressively sought to 
capitalize upon that confusion, as well 
as upon the commodity surplus prob- 





WARNING! 


“By and large, Latin America 
is fed up with barter. . . . Its 
real threat to the U. S. is that 
the idea of barter sounds so 
good. Should we as a nation 
become enamored of this dis- 
ruptive policy and attempt to 
match it with subsidized ex- 
ports, then the outlook would 
be dismal indeed. For subsi- 
dization and barter mean re- 
striction, regimentation and 
bureaucracy. In short, a man- 
aged economy.” 











lem. She has used the consuming pow- 
er of her eighty million people as a 
club. Latin America cannot afford to 
ignore a market of eighty millions. 
Barter may appear to be economic 
sleight-of-hand; there may be all sorts 
of disadvantages; but if Brazil, Chile 
and other countries below the Rio 
Grande want to do business with Ger- 
many, they can do it on a barter basis 
or not at all. 

So much for the way barter works. 
Now—where do we stand? Have we, 
during the past five years, suffered 
heavy inroads in our trade with Latin 
America? 

Apparently not. Examination of fig- 
ures available must lead to a corvic- 
tion that the economic threat of barter 
has been vastly over-emphasized. 

Take, for instance. the percentage 
comparisons issued by the U. S. De- 


partment of Commerce. In 1933, when 
barter was beginning on an aggressive 
scale, the United States sold 29.2% of 
the total value of goods imported by 
twenty Latin American republics; Ger- 
many’ share of the business was 
11.5%. In 1937, we shipped to Latin 
America 34.3% of the total value of 
its imports, while Germany shipped 
15.3%. To be sure, Germany enjoyed 
an increase. But so did we. And the 
Department of Commerce points out 
that the stated value of Latin America’s 
imports from Germany were known to 
be overvalued from 20% to 25%, 
since many bilateral deals were effect- 
ed at prices well above the rate actu- 
ally used for statistical purposes. 


THE FACTS BEHIND THE FIGURES 


While complete figures for 1938 are 
not yet compiled for all countries, 
there is every indication that our share 
of Latin American trade rose even 
higher last year, if anything. The 
United States today is undeniably sell- 
ing more to the twenty republics below 
our border than are Great Britain, 
Germany, Japan and Italy combined. 

True, there was a time during the 
1920’s, while Europe was impover- 
ished and unable to compete, when our 
share was running 35% to 39% each 
year. But since barter dealing did not 
then exist, such a comparison is use- 
less. In evaluating the present or fu- 
ture danger of the dictators’ trading 
methods we can look no farther back 
than 1931, at the earliest, and we find 
that our percentage share has consis- 
tently increased since that time. 

A further fallacy of figures should 
be mentioned. We might conclude that 
Germany’s share of Latin American 
trade was stepped up from 1933 to 
1937 at the expense of Great Britain. 
Figures would bear that out. Great 
Britain, though, is reported to have 
been more interested in stimulating 
trade among its own colonies than in 
Latin America during that period. 

Consequently, who can say that Ger- 
man and Italian efforts have been suc- 
cessful? At great sacrifice to itself, 
Germany has vigorously promoted 
barter trade instead of more conven- 
tional foreign trade for about five 
years. And she still has not reached the 
percentage share of Latin American 
business that was hers before the war, 
whereas we are steadily gaining 
ground. Considering the factor of over- 
valuation, it may well be doubted that 
Germany has achieved in Central and 

(Continued on page 36) 
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What Is 
a Fair Wage? 


R. H. ROSITZKE 


BeFrorE the Pharaohs built the pyra- 
mids, workers and employers had be- 
gun arguing over how much a job of 
work is worth in wages. 

They are still at it. And the threat 
of that dispute to the whole structure 
of society was never more ominous 
than it is right now. 

What are we going to do about it? 

There is today a new and extremely 
hopeful answer to that question. 

It is the result of a new and pri- 
marily scientific approach to this an- 
cient problem of what constitutes a 
fair wage for a given job. And the de- 
gree of acceptance already won by this 
new way of dealing with an old trou- 
ble, both among employers and among 
organized workers, makes it perhaps 
the most important and significant de- 
velopment in labor relations today. 

It is called “job evaluation.” 

Before explaining why job evalua- 
tion is coming to look more and more 
like the keystone of modern industrial 





R. H. Rosrtzke, of R. H. Rositzke & Asso- 
ciates, is a management engineer who has 
done pioneering work in job evaluation. 
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Machinist and helper 
(American Brass) 


management and enlightened labor 
policy, let’s make clear some of the 
things that job evaluation is not. 

It is not, in itself, a wage plan or a 
complete labor policy. It is not a wage- 
incentive plan; it has nothing to do 
with the “speed-up” or the “stretch- 
out.” It is not a merit-rating plan; it 
deals prirfarily, not with the man who 
is doing the job, but with the job 
which a man is called upon to do. And 
for that very reason it permits the in- 
troduction of an impartiality that wage 
negotiations -—on both sides — have 
long and sorely needed. 

How much is a job of work—any 
job of work—werth to the man who 
wants it done? How much is it worth 
to the man who wants to do it? No- 
body ever employed a man for any 
job, from farmhand to corporation 
president, without having to come to 
an agreement with his new employee 
as to the wages he was to get. And 
that is a job evaluation—of a sort. 

The trouble has always been that 
this kind of job evaluation has been 
wholly “by guess and by gosh”; and 









guesswork is as much out of date to- 
day in determining wage-scales as it 
is in determining the clearances of an 
automobile engine. 

To be sure, some apparently fairly 
satisfactory wage agreements have been 
worked out in the past, even the quite 
recent past, by virtually pure guess- 
work; and some of them have lasted 
remarkably well. But sooner or later, 
every time, changing conditions upset 
every such solution. And in today’s 
world conditions change overnight. 

The earliest stage in job evaluation, 
of course, was the “take-it-or-leave-it” 
stage—the stage of virtual slavery, 
when the all-powerful employer an- 
nounced what wages he would pay, 
and the worker had nothing to say 
about it. Most people would admit, 
nowadays, that that system never 
worked very well, even in its heyday. 
Sooner or later, “take it or leave it” 
always resulted in rebellion, industrial 
warfare. And that in turn is always 
ruinously costly to both sides. 

After “take it or leave it” and in- 
dustrial warfare, came collective bar- 
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gaining. It is, obviously, a vast im- 
provement; almost any peace is always 
an improvement over almost any war. 
But bargaining by itself, particularly 
bargaining done in ignorance, on both 
sides, of the actual values with which 
it is dealing, is always a needlessly 
slow, costly and wasteful process. And 
when the conditions of the bargain 
keep changing, so that it has to be 
made all over, again and again, every 
year or even every six months, it some- 
times doesn’t seem to be much improve- 
ment on the old-time dictatorships. 

We don’t any longer find it meces- 
sary to haggle for hours over the price 
of an automobile or a can of prunes. 
Why should we find it any more neces- 
sary to haggle over the most vitally 
important factor of all—human. ser- 
vices? 

The answer is that we don’t. Job 
evaluation is merely the convenient 
name for scientific and impartial price 


Pattern-maker (Caterpillar Tractor) 


fixing in the labor market, quite close- 
ly comparable to the scientific price 
fixing—based, like it, largely upon ac- 
curate cost accounting—of articles of 
merchandise. And job evaluation has 
in it possibilities of improved efficiency 
in the internal operations of any com- 
pany that are quite comparable to the 
immense improvements scientific pric- 
ing is effecting in the field of distri- 
bution. 

Job evaluation, then, is neither more 
nor less than an effort to apply accu- 
rate, mathematical measurements to 
determine what each job in an organi- 
zation is really worth. Not what the 
management thinks it ought to be done 
for, nor what the worker, or his union 
speaking for him, thinks he ought to 
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get for it. But the fair share to which 
a satisfactory performance of that job 
should entitle the man who performs it, 
of the profitable result to which his 
performance contributes. 

You don’t need to tell me that it is 
not going to be easy to do this. 

And yet, if we have—and we do— 
cost accounting accurate enough and 
detailed enough to measure the relative 
values of the materials at each stage 
of the entire complex manufacturing 
process, surely we can work out meth- 
















Steel-mill blacksmith (Wide World) 


Employers once dictated 
wages. Today, they’re set by 
dickering; a better method, 
but a trouble-breeder. Now 
comes job evaluation, which 
may at last bring more, and 


peaceful, profits 


ods capable of measuring, with equal 
accuracy, the contributions of the men 
who handle and shape those materials. 

The organized workers are begin- 
ning to see the necessity for this sort 
of work; in fact it is a question if they 
aren’t realizing the need for genuine 
job evaluation ahead of the employers 
—though the need is as vital for one 
as it is for the other. 

Here, for example, are some highly 
significant quotations from “Produc- 
tion Problems,” published as “a, hand- 
book for committeemen” by the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee: 

“This section applies to the wage 
which the operation pays (not to piece 


rates which are discussed later) and to 
certain operations which are believed 
to be worth more in comparison with 
some other rates. It may be helpful in 
comparing the value of one job with 
another.” (There you have job evalua- 
tion from the worker’s viewpoint. ) 

“Research on this subject involves 
analyzing the qualities required to 
do the work in question. By careful 
thought and discussion, it can be de- 
cided what kinds of skill, endurance, 
knowledge and experience are needed 
to do the work in question. 

“Tt will be observed, of course, that 
some jobs require certain special qual- 
ities and perhaps more kinds of apti- 
tudes than do others. Yet it will soon 
be discovered that not all qualities are 
of equal value or ‘weight’—that one is 
perhaps twice as hard to acquire as 
another. And also, that one job de- 
mands a higher degree of certain qual- 
ities than the other does.” 

That might have been written by a 
consulting engineer employed by man- 
agement to institute job evaluation in 
its plant. Indeed, perhaps it was. And 
listen to this—also from a union pub- 
lication: 

“The large number of uncertain fac- 
tors which affect piece rates causes 
many piece rates to be more nominal 
than actual. In other words, there is a 
common understanding around each 
department that it is not safe to earn 
more than a certain amount. On the 
other hand, when certain rates are low, 
the management, aware that there is 
much uncertainty and ‘bluff on the 
subject, often puts off adjustment hop- 
ing that, in some way, they can get evi- 
dence that the rate is all right as it is. 
The result is a considerable amount of 
highly skilled pretense on both sides 
and a corresponding source of suspi- 
cion and ill will.” 

The case for real, impartial job 
evaluation, for the good of all con- 
cerned, could scarcely be better stated. 

Finally, here is a paragraph from 
the official program and platform of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers: 

“A general wage level at least equal 
to the wage level for similar work and 
conditions in the locality; the wage 
for each job being determined, rela- 
tively with other jobs in the plant, with 
due regard for skill, responsibility, ex- 
perience, physical demands and haz- 
ards which the job requires.” 

As a matter of fact, acceptance of 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Recreation While You Run 


What are your frenzied business days doing to you mentally and physically? Isn’t it time to 


stop and think—and to begin developing ways to offset the tremendous wear and tear? 


ANY TOP EXECUTIVE who is making a 
fair percentage of “right” decisions, 
hitting hard for sales, and maintaining 
a satisfactory esprit de corps in all his 
operating departments knows that he 
needs short, quick breathing spells 
these days. 

And so at 45 I am daring to plan 
my leisure years. 

This may seem absurd. What has it 
got to do with short breathing spells? 
Furthermore, I have no desire to re- 
tire from business. My minimum work 
week is forty-four hours. When on 
business trips I might average sixty 
hours. And I love my work. 

As general manager of an industrial 
concern; as father of adolescent chil- 
dren; as husband, home-owner, church 
trustee and luncheon-club member, it 
is obvious that my program is an ac- 
tive one. Saturday forenoon is often 
my busiest day. The months and years 
pass quickly. I always take an annual 
vacation of two or three weeks. 

But vacation is not the answer to 
my—and your—problem of finding 
breathing spells. Bits of leisure must 
be nibbled at, even as we work. 

First, though, we must know where 
to find those bits of leisure. It is here 
that planning for my retirement years 
comes in. For pondering and planning 
on what I’m going to do then has 
brought me a bountiful harvest of 
ideas on how to find and use parcels 
of leisure right now. 

My personal projects have really re- 
sulted in usable wealth, though I can 
only dip into this wealth with my 
fingertips at present. While I am going 
full speed ahead in business, these ex- 
plorations into new zones of activity 
have a current and very definite re- 
laxation value. 

One of the benefits I have derived 


so far from my education in finding 





Grey H. Ropertson is the pen name of the 
general manager of a large Midwestern in- 
dustrial company. 
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GREY H. ROBERTSON 


odd-moment leisure is a newly ac- 
quired faculty of becoming an on- 
looker. Have you ever played stage- 
hand and turned your spotlight down 
on the lobby of a movie palace on 
the opening night of some well-adver- 
tised film? Have you noticed the tire- 
some waiting endured by many; then 
crowding their way into a theatre to 
see the show? Of course you have. 
And you knew that a few weeks later 
they could see the same feature film, 
at a lower cost, in greater comfort in 
some other theatre. 

If you have analyzed any of our 
group activities with the same sense 
of detachment, to that extent you have 
begun in a small way to look at people 
as though they were actors, with you 
as an onlooker. And you have found 
one way to turn odd moments into 
restful, stimulating parcels of leisure. 

Still another dividend I have derived 
from my search for leisure-year pur- 
suits is that it has actually made me 
try to find the hidden charm of certain 
hobbies. 

Why do people collect old glass? 
Old furniture? What is the fun in gar- 
dening? A few cool evenings or a dewy 
morning spent working in an attrac- 
tive garden (on your knees, in old 
clothes) gives one an inkling. 

Is there any fun in buying second- 
hand books? One evening when you 
are stranded in Chicago, browse 
through some of the second-hand book 
stores in the Loop; I think you will 
discover the charm. 

How does one learn to listen to good 
music? I used to think it was a gift. 
I can still feel my head nodding dur- 
ing symphony concerts. But I can stay 
awake now and, with the aid of some 
of the educational features of the 
radio, ‘I am learning more about good 
music. And I have yet to see my first 
Grand Opera. 

Then there is the matter of sport 
and physical education. Until recently, 








I had never owned a shotgun, but 
after talking to friends I secured one 
at a moderate price. Then came trap- 
shooting, in order to learn to use the 
gun. I broke fourteen out of the first 
twenty-five birds, and found it grand —— 
fun. A little upland bird shooting has 7. V. 

(Continued on page 28) charg 
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Chief Traffic Officer Eugene B. Finegan of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific has col 


lected stamps since he was fourteen 
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A 140-acre farm near his office in Flint, } 
keeps William F. Hufstader, Buick salesmat 


SIX WAYS TO SNATCH ODD-MOMENT LEISURE 


T. V. Houser, Sears, Roebuck’s vice-president in There’s not much doubt that President Louis Ruthenberg of Servel (center, with his family) likes | 
charge of merchandising, is a photographer who 


boats. He has his own, a thirty-four-footer on Chesapeake Bay. And Servel’s Summer selling drive, 
does his own work from start to finish called the “Man-the-Sales” campaign, offers clipper-ship models as trophies 
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Photography is steadily hitting new highs as a diversion which rests the mind, can be followed in 
odd moments, requires no great knowledge at the beginning—yet rewards real skill. An executive 
who sees things in that light is C. L. McCuen, general manager of Oldsmobile 


Girdler, chairman of the board of Republic Steel 
Corp., is horseback riding 
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Not MANY companies these days are 
breaking all their previous profits 
records. Coca-Cola is, thanks to the 
extraordinary acumen and industry of 
its youthful head, Robert W. Wood- 
ruff, who has been at the presidential 
helm for sixteen years. 

Bob Woodruff holds the distinction 
of issuing the briefest of all annual 
reports. The other evening I intrigued 
him and the head of a corporation 
which issues very elaborate reports in- 
to a discussion concerning what stock- 
holders and the public should be told. 
Bob Woodruff’s clinching comment 
was: “In my opinion, what  stock- 
holders want is better and better earn- 
ings, better and better dividends. Give 
them that, and they are satisfied. If 
you can’t give them that, not even a 
tome of an 
annual report 
can prove a 
satisfying sub- 
stitute.” Coca- 
Cola has just 
raised its di- 
vidend. 

Bob Wood- 
ruff believes 
in work rather 
than words. 
He keeps him- 
self rigidly in 
the hackground at all times. 

Now he has chosen to elevate his 
right bower, Arthur A. Acklin, as 
president, Bob becoming chairman. A 
native of Buck Creek, Carroll County. 
in the home State of Coca-Cola, 
Georgia, Mr. Acklin, starting away 
down, has steadily climbed rung after 
rung. Like his chief, he likes fishing 
and hunting, but takes scant time off 


for either. Work is his chief hobby. 





ArtTHuR A. ACKLIN 


Cuartes M. Scuwas, tendered a huge- 
ly-attended testimonial dinner the other 
evening by the Sales Executives Club 
of New York, was in great fettle. He 
demonstrated that his 77 years have 
not abated his powers as a story teller. 

He was lauded as “the world’s great- 
est salesman,” extolled for his win- 
some geniality, personality and “mil- 
lion-dollar smile.” In course of his 
acceptance of the degree of “Master of 
Salesmanship,” he told several anec- 
dotes at his own expense. One of them 
was about this writer, because, he 
explained, “Forbes has never told it 
in any of his writings.” 

While visiting Johnstown, Pa., I re- 
ceived an invitation from Mr. Schwab 
to play golf with him on his private 
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course, at Loretto. The first few holes 


struck me as being “easy.” I wa> 
proudly outdriving him. But, gradual- 
ly, he got me down a hole here and 
a hole there until he finished seven up. 

So cocksure was I that I could lick 
him that I volunteered to bet $20 that 
I would beat him next day. Alas, never 
once was his ball in the rough. He 
ended within one stroke of the lowest 
score he had ever made. And I was 
eight down! 

“But,” Mr. Schwab proceeded, “no 
very long ago I bet him $20 that 
Eugene Grace could spot him a big 
handicap and lick him. I got the news. 
by and by, that the match ended all 
even. So | figured that that was that. 
But the little Scotsman—he was littler 
then than he is now—informed me that 
1 had bet Grace would lick him and 
that, as he hadn’t licked him, ‘Fork 
over the $20.’ Grace agreed with him 
as to the terms of the wager, so I had 
to pay. Talk about salesmanship!” 

There now, Friend Schwab, I have 
told the story! 


Henry ITTLeson, head of the Com- 
mercial Investment Trust, has, like 
Woodruff. chosen to instal his ablest 
lieutenant, Ar- 
thur O. Dietz, 
as president, 
an office which 
Mr. Ittleson 
held, as well 
as the chair- 
manship. The 
latter he re- 
tains. 

Mr. Dietz 
(46), a Min- 
nesotan, sup- 
plemented his 
schooling by attending night classes. 
He joined his present organization in 
the sales division twenty years ago. 
Gradually others learned that they 
could take their troubles to him for 





ArTHuR O. Dietz 


solution, as was the case with Owen 
D. Young during his service as coun- 


. sel for General Electric. 


He operates most unostentatiously. 


- He hates wire-pulling to attain ad- 


vancement. The presidential job sought 


» him, not vice versa. 


Many years of discriminative read- 


4, ing have made him a sort of human 
-| encyclopedia on everything pertaining 
£5 to his line of business. Result. he has 


reached presidential rank but is a 
duffer on the golf course and is 
shunned as a partner when he is roped 
into a game of bridge. 


Davip SARNOFF, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America, is both a 
business genius and a thinker. 

R.C.A. has taken a step which other 
enlightened managements are likely to 
take in coming years. A “Department 
of Informa- 
tion” was orig- 
inated some 
years ago. 
Now its able, 
alert, diplo- 
matic head, 
Frank E. Mul- 
len, has been 
elected vice- 
president. 

This recog- 
nition of the 
importance of 
keeping a nationwide organization in 
good standing with the public repre- 
sents a high order of business states- 
manship. 

A Kansan, Frank Mullen (42) was 
first schooled in South Dakota, became 
a student of journalism at Iowa State 
College, took part in the World War, 
returned to complete his university 
course. Seeing possibilities in radio, he 
organized America’s first radio broad- 
casting service for farmers, sponsored 
by an agricultural weekly. When 
N.B.C. came into being in 1926, he 
hooked up with it, specialized in or- 
ganizing agricultural broadcasts, at- 
tained fame and a wealth of personal 
contacts in this field. 

He was chosen, in 1934, to in- 
augurate Radio Corporation’s Depart- 
ment of Information. Here his stature 
and his _responsibilities—embracing 
supervision of advertising—have con- 
spicuously increased. Hence, his latest 
step-up is logical. 

He has the sturdy physique popu- 
larly attributed to Westerners. He is a 
delightful “mixer,” with a winning 


smile. —B.CF. 





FRANK MULLEN 
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Pontiac is unique in that it really 


It gives a lot of extra wheelbase, com- 
doesn’t have a competitor. 


fort, safety, beauty and performance— 
’ at a price so remarkably low that a 
That is true because no other car was ‘ . 

: : great many buyers can easily afford it. 
planned to be quite what Pontiac was 
planned to be. Pontiac was designed by 


If you want to invest just a few more 
General Motors to be an easy step-up to 


dollars for a lot more car, Pontiac 
quality from the very lowest-priced field. should be your choice. 


Pontiac 


GENERAL MOTORS’? SECOND LOWEST-PRICED CAR 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








for boiling down io a basis for con- 
certed action. Common recommenda- 
tions in all four studies include: (1) 
Repeal of capital-stock, excess-profits, 
undistributed-profits taxes; (2) reduc- 
tion of upper-bracket surtaxes on in- 
dividual incomes; (3) allowing carry- 
over of losses in bad years to offset 
profits in good years; (4) modifica- 
tion of Social Security taxes, placing 
the Social Security system on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. But still outside the 
common ground are Federal Adminis- 
tration chiefs (p. 42), though Con- 
gressional leaders are drifting in. 


Experts Fooled 


When Federal Social Security be- 
came a fact, many experts predicted 
hard times for life insurance, annu- 
ities, industrial pension plans. But if 
anything, the wide publicity it gave to 
personal security stirred up new inter- 
est in those tools for building personal- 
security programs. Few companies, for 
example, dropped employee pension 
plans; they merely converted them into 
plans to fatten Federal pensions, while 
other companies initiated pension 
plans for the same purpose. Now comes 
Ford’s group-insurance program to 
confirm the trend in life insurance: 
The system to provide $150,000,000 in 
policies for more than 100,000 workers 
was adopted, says Ford, “because the 
men wanted it.” 


Also Still Lively 


That state unemployment insurance 
has affected dismissal-compensation 
plans in much the same way can be 
concluded from a recent study in the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s Monthly 
Labor Review: A few company plans 
for paying extra wages to dismissed 
workers have been dropped, but most 
companies are continuing them to sup- 
plement unemployment-insurance pay- 
ments, and several have converted in- 
formal systems into formal ones. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
late-April claim of power to “protect” 
workers laid off because of railroad 
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consolidations is further proof that dis- 
missal compensation is still very much 
of a live subject. 


Solve Food Problems 


Before the dining. car became the 
refinement it is today, the railroads 
were obliged to solve a good many 
problems concerning food preserva- 
tion, preparation and service. 

But never perhaps did they face as 
many natural and perplexing obstacles 
as stand between the airlines and per- 
fect restaurant service. 

D. F. Magarrell, director of passen- 
ger service of United Air Lines, re- 
cently cited some of the obstacles: At 
5,000 feet in the air it takes six min- 
utes to boil an egg. Hot coffee packed 


in a thermos bottle is wont to expand 
and blow the cork. Milk curdles almost 
instantaneously. Freshly baked rolls 
become as dry as a bone within a mat- 
ter of minutes. Dire things happen to 
fresh fruits and vegetables. Yet re- 
search and experiment by airline com- 
missary departments have solved all of 
these problems, so that the early air- 
plane meal of a ham sandwich, an 
apple and a banana has been replaced 
with complete a la carte service. 

A new type of thermos bottle was 
designed to preserve liquids, while 
food analysis pointed the way to new 
ways of preparing food combinations 
that withstand the stratosphere. Most 
of the experiments are carried on in 
what is known as a “stratosphere 
chamber,” a laboratory on the ground 
with all the natural obstacles that face 
the airline chef. 


New Low-Cost Roads 


The broad significance of the Port- 
land Cement Association’s develop- 
ment of soil-cement roads, for which 


it won the 1939 American Trade As- 








THE EXTRACTION of starch from 
sweet potatoes, though still a minor 
industry, is this year showing signs 
of becoming a boon to the Southern 
farmer, and thus to Southern busi- 
ness. 

According to industrial chemists, 
sweet potato starch is an American 
product that may well replace ar- 
rowroot, tapioca and sago—all for- 
eign starches imported duty free for 
the textile, confectionery and cos- 
metic industries. 

Starches are of two types, cereal 
and root. The starch extracted from 
sweet potatoes belongs to the root 
family, therefore will not directly 
compete with the cereal starches 
produced in the U. S. 

Hundreds of farmers in Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas, 
all hopeful of balancing production 
of sweet potatoes with cotton, have 
pledged to grow sweet potatoes for 
starch this year. Plans for the con- 
struction of several co-operative 
processing plants are under way, 
and production of sweet potato 
starch this year is expected to ex- 
ceed 5,000,000 pounds, an increase 





Birth of an Industry 





of 3,000,000 pounds over last year. 
The potential market for the prod- 
uct is reflected in the fact that the 
average yearly import of root 
starches (mostly from Java and the 
East Indies) exceeds 480,000,000 
pounds. 

The photo above shows one of the 
first and perhaps the largest of U. S. 
processing plants in Laurel, Miss. 

In addition, interesting by-prod- 
ucts of this crop are the sweet po- 
tato vines, suitable for hay and 
silage, and the dried pulp—an ex- 
cellent fodder for beef or dairy 
cattle which might go a long way 
toward increasing the cattle popu- 
lation of the Southern Coastal Plain 
States, which are about 50% below 
the national average. 
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sociation Executives Award early in 
May, lies in this fact: It is now pos- 
sible to build hard, durable, all- 
weather highways for the vast mileage 
of roads not included on primary rural 
state systems, at a cost justified by the 
volume and character of traffic carried. 

Although this 88% of the rural road 
mileage (some two and one-half mil- 
lion miles) carries but one-quarter of 
the rural traffic, the traffic it carries 
must be serviced. The problem always 
has been, first, to find adequate funds 
with which to service it, since almost 
all state highway funds must be spent 
to maintain, enlarge and improve pri- 
mary roads; and, second, to stretch 
those dollars as far as possible. 

Soil-cement construction, available 
anywhere in the country at about 
$5,000 or less a mile of standard-width 
road, is the cement industry’s answer 
to this problem of stretching the road 
dollar. The cost is no more than that 
for an average gravel road. 

For decades, both engineers and lay- 
men have tried to mix dirt and port- 
land cement. The apparent impossi- 
bility of mixing them is illustrated by 
standard concrete specifications, which 
for years have prohibited the use of 
materials coated with dirt or contain- 
ing more than 5% dirt. 

This was the situation confronting 
the Portland Cement Association and 
the cement manufacturers. And now 
they have solved the problem to the 
satisfaction of engineer and motorist 
alike. Already, more than 200 miles of 
soil-cement roads, representing ninety- 
six projects in twenty-six states, are 
either built or are under construction. 

Simply, soil-cement construction is 
the mixing and processing of earth 
found at the road site with a prede- 
termined amount of portland cement 
and water. But exhaustive laboratory 
investigations are the fundamental 
basis of this simple process. Soil is 
identified, and its density determined 
by compaction tests. By adding water 
and cement of varying proportions to 
the soil, and by carrying on wetting 
and drying, freezing and thawing tests, 
it is possible to determine just what 
mixture will produce the best results. 

Given adequate soil-type determina- 
tions, laboratory test results to set up 
field controls, and proper selection and 
use of construction equipment, en- 
gineers can predict in advance the 
serviceability of soil-cement roads. 

In building soil-cement roads, the 
roadway is scarified and pulverized to 
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Or did you engage your credit manager asa practical, hard- 
headed business man to deal with the ‘‘dollar facts’’ of granting 
credit and collecting accounts? You certainly do not expect 
him to deal with the unknown, unknowable future. 


No executive rightfully holds his credit manager accountable 
for what may happen to debtors after goods are shipped and 
before they are paid for. Instead, he covers that dangerous 
interim with 

American Credit Insurance 


“American” provides a fund on which you draw promptly 
when debtors default through insolvency or delinquency, or 
reorganize under the “Chandler Act.” 


Thousands of Manufacturers and Jobbers in widely different 
fields, and with widely different problems find American Credit 
Insurance the surest, most economical means of safeguarding 
capital, keeping it liquid, protecting profits, and strengthening 
their own “‘line of credit’ with their bankers. 


Ask any “American” representative to show you which form 
of policy will best protect your interests. 





Copyright 1939, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N. Y. x1 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York J. F. McFadden, President 
Chamber of Commerce Building - : St. Louis, Mo. 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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the finished depth required, cement is 
added and thoroughly mixed with the 
pulverized soil. Water is then added 
to bring the moisture content to the 
predetermined optimum in order to 
secure the desired density under com- 
paction, and the mixture is uniformly 
compacted from the bottom up with 
sheeps-foot rollers. The top is smooth- 
rolled to produce a dense, uniform 
surface. It is then covered with damp 
roadway soil or straw to stop evapora- 
tion during the hardening period. 


“Fair” Innovation 


In keeping with one of its new slo- 
gans, that “the public interest is the 
paramount consideration,” the New 
York Stock Exchange is greeting 
World’s Fair visitors in a cordial 
fashion. 

It has not only roped off a section 
on the main floor for visitors, but has 
installed pretty Ruth Virginia Maclin 
of Tennessee as a receptionist. 

Although the Exchange has always 
been regarded as a man’s organization 
(its stenographers, clerks and secre- 
taries are all men), the only employees 
who don’t welcome the innovation are 
the twelve page boys who, to their dis- 
dain, have been dubbed “glamour boys.” 


Pre-Packaging Gain 
The newest industry to swing to fac- 

tory pre-packaging — furniture—now 

reports that it is really taking hold. 





A new twist in telling the dealer about it comes from George A. Hormel & Co., 
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To many industries, packaging prod- 
ucts at the factory is old stuff. Con- 
sumer industries, in particular; the 
fact that the old-fashioned cracker bar- 
rel is dead and that sugar, salt, prunes 
and other foods today are rarely sold 
to consumers from bulk is evidence. 

More recently, other industries have 
been added to the list of those which 
go in for factory pre-packaging. The 
attractiveness of transparent-cellulose 





On the Way 


Something entirely new in 
business polls begins in 
Forses for June 15. For de- 
tails, see page 5. 








wrappers has been one factor; others 
have been protection from dirt and 
dust, improved display value, added 
value in the form of re-use packag- 
ings; while automobile manufacturers 
within the last few years have been 
pre-packaging spare parts for resale by 
dealers to fight bootleg parts and as- 
sure car owners that what they buy is 
a genuine factory product. 

The furniture industry’s plan is the 
latest of this type: With the co-opera- 
tion of the Container Association and 
the Container Testing Laboratories, 
the National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion is currently backing a movement 


for pre-packaging. 
Some hundred manufacturers have 
already adopted the practice. This 
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which 
recorded the highlights of its current “Spam” campaign so that salesmen, equipped with 
portable record-playing radios, can “say it with music” 


means that instead of being crated, 
furniture is packed in a carton at the 
factory and delivered to the consumer 
in the original container. 

According to Walter S. Baumann, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., retailer and chairman 
of the association’s committee on pre- 
packaging, the cost of materials for 
cartons averages out at about the same 
as the old crating system. There is, 
however, a saving in labor. And fur- 
niture so packed and delivered does 
not become marred in transit. 

“For the merchant,” adds Chairman 
Baumann, “there are the benefits of 
lowered transportation costs (due to 
the lighter weight of the cartons), 
lower unpacking costs, lower stock 
costs, lower repair costs and lower 
delivery costs.” 

But the association is not resorting 
to high pressure to introduce reform. 
“We want thorough, honest investiga- 
tions by all factors in the industry,” 
Baumann declares. “If this is accom- 
plished, we are sure that within the 
year the bulk of furniture will be 
shipped to the trade in the most ef- 
fective type of carton.” 


Views On Lay-Offs 


Lay-offs are an unpleasant subject. 
But with industrial activity currently 
drifting downward, they are neverthe- 
less an important subject. 

While many studies have been made 
of methods used by industry to reduce 
working forces, until recently studies 
of workmen’s reactions to the various 
methods had been neglected. 

Now the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology announces what is proba- 
bly the first data on this point, the 
result of questioning employees in a 
large unionized plant. 

“Employee opinion must be an- 
alyzed,” explains M.I.T., “if industry 
is to determine which policies are the 
most effective.” 

Opinion, of course, was divided. 
More than half of the workers ques- 
tioned, however, declared that senior- 
ity should be the determining factor in 
making layoffs. But none of them 
wanted seniority to be the only stand- 
ard. Most workers favored the con- 
sideration of two other factors as well 
—need and ability. 

Ability, all believed, should not be 
weighed as heavily as either seniority 
or need, except where ability is rare. 

Many felt that young workers should 
be protected by some plan for reducing 
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hours and sharing work during curtail- 
ment periods. Men with more than ten 
years of service, who are in little dan- 
ger of being laid off, showed a willing- 
ness to reduce their time to as little as 
twenty-four hours a week to give their 
fellow workers part-time employment. 
On the question of who should select 
those to be laid off, one-third of the 
workers favored the company, one- 
third the union, one-third co-operation 
between company and union. (In other 
words, two-thirds of the workers did 
not want the union to control lay-offs. ) 
Most workers believed that prefer- 
ence should be given to a fair operator 
with two dependents over an excellent 
operator with no dependents, assuming 
that both had equal length of service. 
“Tt must not be inferred,” warns 
M.I.T., “that this one study in a single 
company is an indication of the proper 
form of lay-off policy for all industries 
or even for one industry, because 
workers with different experiences will 
react differently to the same policy. 
“However, the study indicates that 
large firms might profitably give work- 
ers an opportunity to express their 
preferences in respect to work-sharing, 
seniority, need and ability as factors 
in lay-off.” 


To Dispel Illusions 


For half a century, a common Amer- 
ican ideal has been that of the small- 
town boy making good in the big city. 
It was the principal theme of the old- 
time movies, of the paper-back novels. 

The ideal, however, is largely fiction. 
Many men are better suited by tem- 
perament or by native ability for rural 
life. What is more, employment oppor- 
tunities are dwindling in the big cities, 
while industrial relocation is a growing 
trend. 

In view of all this, the School of 
Business of Columbia University, New 
York City, is intensifying its efforts 
lo prepare students for careers in small 
as well as in big towns. 

The university is not instituting a 
new course of training, says Dean Ros- 
well C. McCrea, for the training of 
students for jobs in their home towns 
should in no way differ from the train- 
ing of students for jobs in big cities. 

“But,” he explains, “we will try to 
function in an advisory capacity and 
help those students fitted for work in 
their home town to return to the op- 
portunities offered by it while they are 
still able to adjust themselves.” 
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Crosley Gets His Wish 


Powel Crosley Jr. (left foreground) 


PRODUCTION has started at Rich- 
mond, Ind., on the new “forgotten 
man’s” automobile which radio and 
baseball mogul Powel Crosley Jr. 
unveiled with a $325—$350 f.o.b. 
price tag (taxes extra) late in April. 

The two-cylinder car with an air- 
cooled engine marks fruition of a 
desire to build and sell a special 
type of automobile which was stir- 
ring in Powel Crosley’s heart even 
before he left the University of Cin- 
cinnati more than thirty years ago. 
As far back as 1909, in fact, he left 
a banking job at the age of 20 to 
start his own automobile company, 
and got as far as completing an ex- 
perimental car before the 1909 de- 
pression stopped him. When he left 
the automobile field he still dreamed 
his dream. 

Later came great financial success 
for Crosley through automobile- 
accessory manufacturing, through 
phonographs and on through radio 
and electrical refrigerators. Even 
when his youthful love for baseball 
led him to purchase of the Cincin- 
nati Reds, he still wanted to build 
his own automobile. 

Now he has done it. “I have al- 
ways wanted to build a practical car 
that would not only operate at a 
low cost, but sell at a low cost and 
I believe we have it here,” he says. 
Wholesale distribution is to be 
through Crosley radio and refriger- 





unveils his “forgotten man’s” car 


ator distributors, while retail sales, 
it is understood, will be partly 
through Crosley retailers who desire 
to go into this field and partly 
through automobile dealers. As with 
other cars in this low-price bracket, 
the used car seems certain to furn- 
ish the most direct competition. The 
promise of fifty miles per gallon of 
gasoline in the Crosley, however, 
will offer a major point of impor- 
tant superiority over the low-price 
used car. 

This new 925-pound, eighty-inch- 
wheelbase car follows conventional 
automobile manufacturing practices 
in its design, except in size and 
weight. Most of the parts are to be 
manufactured by long-established 
parts companies. More than five 
years of serious experimentation by 
Crosley with a variety of novelty 
design possibilities preceded the un- 
veiling of his car. “We went through 
every phase of small vehicle devel- 
opment,” Crosley says. “We tried a 
motor built on a wheel; a rear-en- 
gine style with a single wheel in the 
rear; a double-wheel rear-drive with 
a fifteen-inch tread that gave the ap- 
pearance of a three-wheeled job.” 

The new car is being built in 
two and four-passenger convertible 
models. It has three speeds forward 
and reverse, four-wheel mechanical 
brakes and is capable of a top speed 
of 50 m.p.h. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


No MATTER whose the lips that would 
speak, they must be free and ungagged. 
The community which dares not pro- 
tect its humblest and most hated mem- 
ber in the free utterance of his opin- 
ions, no matter how false or hateful, is 
only a gang of slaves. If there is any- 
thing in the universe that can’t stand 
discussion, let it crack. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Destiny is determined by friend- 
ships. —Newe tt D. Hints, D.D. 


Most minds are full of shadowy im- 
pressions which are supposed to be 
facts. These ghosts of facts are of 
value in giving us a certain atmos- 
phere of knowledge, but that is not 
knowledge itself—Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


The priceless treasure of boyhood is 
his endless enthusiasm, his high store 
of idealism, his affections and his 
hopes. When we preserve these, we 
have made men. We have made citi- 
zens and we have made Americans. 

—HERBERT HOovER. 


Education is the process by which 
the individual relates himself to the 
universe, gives himself citizenship in 
the changing world, shares the race’s 
mind and enfranchises his own soul. 

—Dr. Joun H. FINtey. 


We are all alike; we all have arms, 
legs, eyes and a soul. But the differ- 
ence is in the head.— ALFRED REEVES. 


The man who starts out simply with 
the idea of getting rich, won’t succeed; 
he must have a larger ambition. Nor 
can there be a permanent success with- 
out fair dealing. 

—Joun D. ROCKEFELLER. 
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I’ve known a great many of the 
great, and the near great, and without 
exception their simplicity has been in 
proportion to their greatness. 

—CHANNING POLLOCK. 


The manner in which a man or 
woman meets a crisis is the test of 
his sanity. The difference between the 
mentally weak and strong is the meas- 
ure of self-control they possess in a 
critical situation. —ANON. 


Nature keeps a one-price store, who- 
ever lays down the price gets the 
goods. —BisHop Fow er. 


Immense loquacity is unattractive. 
—ARTHUR PONSONBY. 


The world bestows its big prizes, 
both in money and honors, for but one 
thing, and that is INITIATIVE. What 
is Initiative? I'll tell you: It is doing 
the right thing without being told, but 
next to doing the right thing without 
being told, is to do it when you are 
told once. —ELBerT HusBBarb. 


I hate the guys 

Who criticize 

And minimize 

The other guys 

Whose enterprise 

Has made them rise 

Above the guys 

Who criticize 

And minimize 

The other guys. 
—BertT Kamar. 


The trouble with a lot of men who 
spout so profusely about capital and 
labor, is that they never had any capi- 
tal, and never did much labor. 

—Boston News BuREAU. 


You think it’s bunk. That a man 
makes his own opportunities. You've 
had a go at trying. And it’s still a 
treadmill. You are getting cynical 
about it. Why not? You have been 
loyal, alert, energetic, responsive to 
suggestion, stayed late, got down early 
—and what’s it got you? Not that next 
step up you expected. Or the raise. Or 
the transfer of territory. Or the private 
office you need. Or the secretary or 
assistant. Or anything. Are you sure it 
hasn’t got you anything? Aren’t you 
more capable? Haven’t you greater re- 
spect for yourself? Isn’t there a growth 
in character you can feel? A greater 
sureness in the work you do? ... 
Maybe you have missed the “break” 
already once, twice or more! Thou- 
sands of farm boys had an apple fall 
beside them from the tree under which 
they reclined—but only Newton recog- 
nized it as Opportunity slamming 
down at him! —Romer’s THINKER. 


The doctrine of human equality re- 
poses on this: That there is no man 
really clever who has not found that 
he is stupid. There is no big man who 
has not felt small. Some men never 
feel small; but these are the few who 
are. —G. K. CHESTERTON. 


The world today is not so much in 
need of skill as of character. We do 
not lack ability so much as we lack 
purpose. Our capacity for achievement 
in public life and in private life tends 
to outrun our ethical impulses. 

—Dr. Henry M. Wriston. 


Not all the waters of the seven seas 
can sink a ship unless the water gets 
inside. —ANON. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text 


Cast thy bread upon the wa- 
ters: For thou shalt find it 
after many days.—Ecclesiastes 


11:1. 


Sent in by C. W. Wright, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


Society, as a result of the profit 
urge, and as a result of competition, 
gets many times as much real profits 
as the one who originally made the im- 
provement.—JoHN HoLMEs, president, 
Swift & Co. 


Most of our troubles today would 
disappear if we were busy. Increase 
the turnover of American goods by 
25% and watch the troubles evaporate. 
—WaLTER D. FULLER, president, Cur- 
tis Publishing Co. 


The business man is the subject of 
more legislative concern than the crim- 
inal. The latter enjoys far less uncer- 
tainty of the laws prescribing his op- 
erations.—LAMMOT DU Pont, presi- 
dent, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


No nation can go on indefinitely 
with a budget heavily unbalanced with- 
out sooner or later providing a real— 
not an imagined—hbasis for fear as to 
the soundness of the country’s financial 
position—Cuar.Les A. Dunnine, Fi- 
nance Minister, Dominion of Canada. 


Television, from the point of view 
of reception and receivers, is ready to 
assume its role as the giant industry it 
should become.—SayrE M. RAMSDELL, 
vice-president, Philco Radio & Televi- 
sion Corp. 


The fact is that no body of produc- 
ers, given the power to fix its own 
prices, can resist the temptation to fix 
them too high.—Lonpon Economist. 


A 100-billion-dollar national income 
would be possible in the United States 
today if the constant economic pro- 
gress of the nation for 150 years had 
not been arrested in the past decade.— 
Ernest T. Wetr, chairman, National 
Steel Corp. 


Statesmen may dictate in the field of 
international politics, but it is to busi- 
ness men in all countries that govern- 
ments must finally look for the eco- 
nomic reinforcement of any plans de- 
signed to maintain normal internation- 
al trade relations—Eucene P. THom- 


AS, president, National Foreign Trade 
Council. 
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 MULTILITH brings new quality, eye-appeal and 


versatility to office duplicating. With these major advantages, you 
can profit by producing better duplicated material—by using it in more 
places to stimulate sales, build good will and increase business effi- 
ciency. These exclusive advantages of Multilith open the door to much 
bigger savings. 

Multilith does all the usual duplicating jobs—bulletins, letters and 
miscellaneous communications—with a clean-cut quality which sets a 
new standard in duplicating. But Multilith goes much farther— it re- 
produces beautiful copies of photographs, wash drawings, line draw- 
ings, lettering, and type faces. Color, in accurate register, can also be 
used. Thus, it takes really “smart” and exacting work in its stride. 

Your organization can utilize this new flexibility and quality which 
enable you to do more work better—and at lower cost. 

GET THE MULTILITH STORY ...See a wide variety of samples and a 
demonstration of Multilith duplicating. Phone or write the near-by 
Multigraph representative. Listing in principal city telephone books 

is MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY. 
If you prefer, write to us at the 
ti tili th Home Office address below. 
sterec in the 









Trade Ul Reg 
United Stotes 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK 
WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Patent Of 





ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS— 


Business Awaits Definite 


Co-operation from Congress 


UNSATISFACTORY business and shock- 
ing unemployment continue. 

This is utterly needless, easily avoid- 
able. 

Unhappily, the present prospect is 
that the end of this lamentable. con- 
demnable condition is not within sight. 
Just what is what? 

The domestic stage has been firmly 
set for economic recovery—and even 
untoward events in Europe doubtless 
would prove only temporarily repres- 
sive. 

But the New Deal Administration— 
more specifically President Roosevelt 
—cannot overcome hostility towards 
business, cannot acquiesce in legisla- 
tion stimulative of enterprise and em- 
ployment. 

There you have America’s situation 
in a nutshell. Every straw indicates 
definitely that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is loosing public favor, that his star is 
no longer on the ascendant, that his 
attitude towards employment-givers 
has lost its popular appeal, that the 
majority of citizens have scant sym- 
pathy with any ambition he may har- 
bor to break all tradition by running 
for a third Presidential term. 

But Roosevelt is a most astute, 
shrewd, resourceful politician. Not- 
withstanding that he has surrounded 
himself only by the most obsequious 
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sycophants and has ceased to invite 
honest expressions from anyone not 
overwhelmingly over-awed by him and 
dependent upon the public trough for 
a livelihood, it has been brought home 
to him at least partially that his hold 
on the public is slackening. Washing- 
ton advices declare that he has un- 
shakable third-term aspirations, that he 
senses the groundswell of public opin- 
ion at home and that this is why he 
has projected himself so prominently 
into the European mess. 

Certainly, he has sidestepped con- 
forming with the current in this coun- 
try towards the fillers of pay envelopes. 
Every sounding of American thinking 
reveals that the paramount demand 
today is that the Administration and 
Congress devote their main efforts to 
restoring better times, more jobs. The 
evidence on this score is most impres- 
sive, decisive, unquestionable. 

This month’s gathering of business 
leaders at Washington refused to go 
through even the motions of seeking 
Presidential co-operation to raise 
America from its nine years of de- 
pression. The resolutions adopted ig- 
nored Mr. Roosevelt. 

Isn’t it a sad commentary that, after 
years and years of inadequate employ- 
ment, the nation’s chief employers con- 
cluded that it was useless to present 


their problems to the Chief Executive 
and that they must turn to elected 
members of the House and the Senate 
with recommendations concerning how 
old-time prosperity could be revived? 

Washington commentators unhesi- 
tatingly declare that Mr. Roosevelt is 
beating war drums to divert public at- 
tention from domestic conditions—just 
as Hitler and Mussolini are doing. 
Domestically, they declare, he has shot 
his bolt, without restoring anything 
like pre-depression conditions in in- 
dustry, trade, employment, securities, 
although he has been in office more 
than six years, although depression has 
lasted longer than ever before in our 
history, and although he has incurred 
appalling deficits and debts, ostensibly 
to prime the prosperity pump. 


Meanwhile, economic statistics are, 
on the whole, disappointing. Apparent- 
ly, we still have more than 10,000,000 
unemployed. Relief expenditures for 
the current fiscal year are beyond all 
precedent. Federal debts are skyrocket- 
ing. Ditto business taxes—and no en- 
couragement has come from the White 
House to Congress to enact legislation 
designed to remove the shackles now 
handicapping enterprise. 

All this casts doubts on how far 
recovery will go this year, how far it 
will go until definite lines are available 
on how the 1940 Presidential election 
is likely to go. 

I have been rather an extensive 
traveler and sounder of public opinion 
during recent months—and I am about 
to undertake further journeying. All 
my conversations and contacts con- 
vince me that an increasing number 
of the rank-and-file of breadwinners— 
not relief recipients—want a drastic 
change in government, want the elec- 
tion of an Administration more likely 
than the New Deal Administration to 
bring about the creation of many more 
jobs. (In our next issue I shall record 
the impressions gathered on my latest 
travels. ) 

I have two thoughts: First, it is all 
wrong for business leaders to refrain 
from doing everything within reason 
to get America going ahead; second, 
I am convinced that New Deal rad- 
icalism has passed its zenith, and that 
Congress, irrespective of President 
Roosevelt’s advocacies, will respond to 
the demand of public opinion that 
business and industry be given fairer 
opportunity to function more confi- 
dently, more enterprisingly. 
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DOOGE LUXURY LINER SPECIAL SEDAN, '815 DELIVERED IN DETROIT... FEDERAL TAXES INCLUDED 


“in selecting a new Car, there’s one thing I rank with good 
looks and performance—that is economy,” says Jack Lord, New 
York, N. Y, “That’s why I want to know: ‘what new luxury 
car will save me most money?’” 


ODAY everybody wants a car that is easy on 

gas and oil. And Mr. Lord’s question: “What 
new luxury car will save me most money?” is typi- 
cal of those being asked by thousands today. 

In reply, Dodge simply says: “Take a look... 
that’s all Dodge asks!” And we mean just that. 
Before you decide on any car, take a look at this 
new Dodge from every standpoint. Be critical. 
Check the facts. Test Dodge against others. 

Most important of all, investigate the famous 
Dodge “Scotch Dynamite” Engine. It has all the 
proven Dodge economy features, plus new ad- 
vancements for even more efficient operation! 

Last, but not least, take a look at the price tag! 
You’ll be amazed, because this big Luxury Liner 
sells for even Jess than last year’s Dodge! 


Tune in on Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 
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SUR. JACK LORD WANTS 70 AWOW ? 


"WHAT NEW LUXURY CAR WILL 
SAVE ME MOST MON 






TAKE ALOOK! Famous Dodge “Scotch Dyna- 
mite” Engine—powerful, dependable—with all 
the proven Dodge economy features, plus new 
engineering advances for even more efficient 
operation! 


TAKE A LOOK! New headlights, wider apart, 
closer to the road, for safer night driving! 
Greater visibility in rain, fog and dust! Grille 
guards, pictured above, at slight extra cost. 


NOW ON DISPLAY! New 1939 Dodge Trucks 
... truck-built” in giant new Dodge truck plant! 
Five vital advancements to save you money! 


How (939 DODGE Lwwry-Lner 


SPARE TIRE, WHEEL AND ALL STANDARD EQUIPMENT INCLUDED STATE AND LOCAL TAXES EXTRA 












TAKE A LOOK! New handy gearshift 
near the steering wheel at no extra cost! 
Nothing new to learn! Not an “attach- 
ment” but an integral part of the car 
Floor is clear for real comfort for three 
in front! 


TAKE A LOOK AT THESE | 
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Good News for Used Car Buyers! 


Now you can get a Dodge used car which, in many 
ways, is just as modern as many competitive-make 
1939 new cars—and get it for only a fraction of 
the cost! Here’s why: there’s such a great demand 


for the new 1939 Dodge Luxury Liner that buyers 
are actually turning in fine late model Dodge cars 
*way ahead of time! These cars, still ‘““youngsters” 
in mileage and looks, are being sold by Dodge 
dealers at amazingly low prices! 

What’s more, the demand for the brilliant new 1939 


Dodge Luxury Liner by owners of other makes of 
cars is giving your Dodge dealer one of the finest 
stocks of used cars of all makes and models in your 
locality! See your nearby Dodge dealer right away! 
No matter how much or how little you care to 
pay, he has a car to suit your taste! 
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Recreation 


While You Run 


(Continued from page 16) 








been sufficient to catch the spirit of the 
thing, and some day I hope to go after 
ducks. Now, at least I am tolerant, of 
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those who talk shooting in Autumn, 
provided that they stop at the end of 
the fiftieth paragraph. Last Summer 
I caught my first sizable small-mouth 
bass. My children are now old enough 
to go fishing and I find it fun to take 
them. 

Again there are times when I won’t 
take anyone with me. A long walk on 
Saturday afternoon often helps me 
after a hard week. Hiking is an escape 
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It’s a fascinating sight —the inside 
of a telephone central office where your 
telephone may be connected with the 
whole Bell System. 

Would you like to know more about 
the telephone and what happens when 
you make a call? 

Your Bell Telephone Company will 
be glad to show you. Visitors are wel- 
come and we believe you will have a 
most interesting time. Why not call 
the Business Office and arrange a visit? 
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BELL TELEPHONE 


You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System exhibit 
at Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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—not into excitement, but into quiet 
and freedom. Just this past Winter, I 
found a relaxing tonic in skiing over 
one of the neighborhood golf courses. 

Up to the age of forty I know that 
I found greater satisfaction in being 
entertained, but now I get immense 
pleasure out of doing things for my- 
self. I hope this present phase stays 
with me. For our growing desire to be 
entertained is one of the most danger- 
ous enemies to useful leisure. Our habit 
of taking exhausting trips on week- 
ends and holidays has helped destroy 
our sense of appraisal as to what 
leisure is. 

Not long ago a business friend 
strained his heart muscles at hand- 
ball. I met him on the street, just a few 
minutes after he had seen his physi- 
cian. This fine, handsome chap, vice- 
president of a large concern, was deep- 
ly upset. Upon learning that the strain 
had occurred a month before, I in- 
quired as to his progress. “That’s just 
the trouble,” he said. “My doctor tells 
me I must relax more. Wants me to sit 
out in the yard and read a book. You 
know I can’t do that. I never have 
learned to relax.” 


BUT FEW OF US DO IT 


Well, the upshot of my friend’s case 
was that he eventually did learn to let 
down and recovered his health and vi- 
tality, temporarily. i still remember 
the look on his face when I said, “You 
ought to be delighted to be ordered to 
sit in your attractive garden and read 
a book.” I still cherish the belief that 
some of my remarks might have helped 
in a small way to get him away from 
his desk for the necessary rest and 
change. 

We all grant the value of “outside 
interests,” but few of us do anything 
to develop them. 

Yet my experience is that there’s 
not much of a trick to it. Now I like 
art, though there was a time when gal- 
leries were quite boring. But just last 
Winter when in Chicago on a business 
trip, I took an hour and a half out of 
a difficult and tiresome day and 
stepped into the Chicago Art Institute 
at Michigan and Adams streets. From 
previous visits I had learned just what 
I wanted to see—the new, modern, 
colorful paintings. Stepping out into 
the Loop ninety minutes later, my job 
didn’t look half so hard, nor the day 
so dull. 

Another time, when I was browsing 
through a gallery of early American 
glass and English china, I was thrilled 
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to see a pair of Staffordshire china 
dogs. They were identical to a pair 
that my wife had coaxed me into pur- 
chasing about a year before! She was 
pleased with the purchase—but wasn’t 
I proud when I saw the identical pair 
in that glass case? As a matter of fact 
I had only acquiesced in the purchase 
in a sheeplike manner. Now I wanted 
to steal some of the honor. 

But isn’t that a common trait? I 
know I was guilty of the same thing 
last Fall, every time I took one of our 
salesmen to watch our Minnesota Gold- 
en Gophers perform in our football 
stadium. I wanted to steal some of the 
honor for that amazing team. 

So I have found that enjoyment of 
leisure moments can overflow directly 
from work, such as at odd moments in 
the day, a few minutes at noon hour, 
or walking home at night. There is no 
object in leaving it all to those future 
years. 

As C. Delisle Burns says in his splen- 
did book, Leisure in the Modern 
World: “The problem of leisure is not, 
as some seem to believe, a problem of 
desperately searching for something 
to do. Leisure is not even understood 
until there is no problem as to what 
to do with it, because you have so 
much in your mind that you want to 
do, that all you demand is time and 
opportunity to do it.” 


Congratulations 


C. E. Wilson has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the General 
Motors Corp.; B. D. Kunkle and E. R. 
Breech have been elected vice-presi- 
dents and members of the administra- 
tion committee; Graeme K. Howard, 
general manager of overseas oper- 
ations, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent; W. S. Knudsen, president, was 
named chairman and C. E. Wilson, 
vice-chairman of the administration 
committee. 

William G. Woolfolk, president of 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
has been elected president of the 
United Light & Power Co. 

Charles Simonton McCain, formerly 
president of the United Light & Power 
Co., has become associated with Dil- 
lon, Read & Co., as a director and an 
executive officer. 

John C. Cornelius has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of the 
western offices of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

Charles J. Stilwell, vice-president of 
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the Warner & Swasey Co., has been 
elected president to succeed the late 
Philip E. Bliss. Clifford S. Stilwell be- 
comes executive vice-president. 

John M. Franklin, Mark T. McKee 
and Thomas A. Morgan have been 
elected directors of Pan American Air- 
ways Corp. 

Harry A. Crossland has been ap- 
pointed manager of television sales of 
the General Electric Co.; Arthur A. 
Brandt was named manager of mer- 
chandising services, including the di- 
rection of merchandising, advertising 


and sales promotion of all preducts of 
the radio and television division. 

J. E. Crawford, vice-president of op- 
erations of the Norfolk & Western Ry., 
has been appointed to the additional 
position of assistant to the president; 
R. H. Smith has been elected vice- 
president and general manager. 

Marvin W. Smith has been elected a 
director of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. 

G. Cook Kimball has been elected 
an executive vice-president of the U. S. 
Steel Corp. of Delaware. 








| LAUGHED AND SAID... 


OFFICE MANAGER 
“We've practically 
a eliminated overtime 
a “ ° 
we since we put Acousti- 
42)} Celotex on our office 
ceilings.” 


STENOGRAPHER 





“And we’ve reduced 
employee turnover 
more than 30%.” 


“ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 
SAaYs*Hush* TO NOISE 
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“BUT NOW I KNOW 


THAT THE COMFORT PROVIDED BY 


PAIRTABLE PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


TRAE WARK REGISTERED © © PATENT Orrnce 


SAVES US MONEY EVERY MONTH” 


T’S A NATURAL THING to discount the cost of noise. 

Many businessmen who have literally ‘grown up” 
with the discomforts of irritating office clatter, accept it 
as the normal thing, without stopping to count its cost. Yet 
it is now a known fact, that where office noise is hushed by 
Acousti-Celotex, startling operating savings can be made. 


Noise disturbs, noise distracts and noise interrupts. 
“Noise Nerves’ rob office workers of efficiency — cause 
costly mistakes, errors and loss of time. That’s why the 
comforts of quiet, provided by Acousti-Celotex, quickly 
show in dollar savings! 

Records prove that Acousti-Celotex fibre tile applied 
to ceilings can cut office errors as much as 39% —typing 
mistakes 25% —that employee absences can be noticeably 
reduced. So if you suspect that noise—the clatter of type- 
writers, office machines, telephones, etc.—is taking toll 
in your office, investigate the actual low cost of modern 
noise-control. 

Get a FREE Noise Survey of your office from the world’s 
most experienced acoustical organization. Learn how 
clamor and din can be effectively hushed—how Acousti- 
Celotex fibre tile can be applied right over present ceilings 
without interrupting office routine. Mail the coupon now! 

The word Acousti-Celotex is a brand name identifying an acous- 


tical product marketed by The Celotex Corporation and is pro- 
tected as a trade-mark shown elsewhere in this advertisement. 


Copyright 1939, The Celotex Corporation 
Re Say 


F5-15-39 8 
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Noise Survey of my offices. Also send your val- : 


PAINTABLE PERMANENT ; uable booklet “NOISE” and your magazine “QUIET H 
Acousri- ELOTEX permaggs 1 


vanes mann enoutenn ES ae eee eae ees ee ' 

Other Celotex Brand Acoustical Products § gijress sits : 

CALICEL © CALISTONE © ABSORBEX © VIBRAFRAM ; ™ a lie i a a 
Sales Distributors Throughout the World Seen eee eens eeeeeeeeeeeeaseen 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH 


How conditions compare with a year ago 







MAY 15, 1939 


LATEST CONDITIONS 


HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING A 


Wi, = 7 Best — 


AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 





Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 


compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than 


Comparison With Same Continued improvement Little or no change in fj Second-best 
at any previous time since September, 1937 Time Year Ago ie ieailinen-tneve acetate sett . 
1. Detroit, Mich 4. Rochester, N.Y 8. Evansville, ind A 122% and higher IA W\ Next-best 
2. Buffalo, N. Y 5. Memphis, Tenn 9. Passaic, N. J B 107% to 121% / / Vi Ne + 
3. Newark, N. J 6. Trenton, N. J 10. Augusta, Ga C 94% to 106% Recent improvement ee en The poorest territories 
7. Chattanooga, Tenn D 83% to 93% may be temporary) one month or more 
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Birmingham, Ala. + Raleigh, N.C. « 
Memphis, Tenn Wilmington, N. C. 
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Augusta, Ga. « Greenville, Miss. 
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Tides of Industry 


ALTHOUGH the coal strike is undoubtedly having a depressing influence on opera- 
tions in some lines, week-to-week comparisons in the key industries charted show 
little change in the somewhat lessened activity which has prevailed during April. 
The year-to-year comparison, however, shows that industry is holding its own. 
The Pictograph, which compares general business conditions now with those 
exactly a year ago, corroborates this picture. It registers widespread improvement, 
with many of the industrial areas which were depressed last year now in the lead. 


Automobiles Manufactured 
Thousands 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 
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With some producers curtailing op- 
erations to conserve coal supplies, steel 
production continues to drop. 





The Spring peak in automobile pro- 
duction has apparently been reached 
and passed. A gradual tapering-off in 
production, in keeping with the sea- 
sonal trend, is now expected. 


Check Payments 


Outside N. Y. City 
Billions of dollars 
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Electric Power Output 
Billions of KWH 
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After a temporary halt in the early aolstelutalelslolals loin o 
weeks of April, the chart of electric 
power output has once more resumed 
its decline, and dropped to a new low 
for the year. 


An increase in all classes of com- 
modities (except coke) in the final 
week of April was not enough to re- 
verse the four-week-average trend line. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products ) 


1936 


1938 
FINISHED PRODUCTS 


1939 


RAW MAT. 


1937 


Higher prices for grains and cottons, and higher average wholesale prices for 
finished products, sent both indices up slightly. (1926 = 100) 




















CAN THE COMPANY 
ADVANCE ME MONEY 
FOR MY BOY’S 
HOSPITAL BILL? 











What to do 
when employees 
ask for loans 


When one of your employees has hard luck and 
needs a loan, naturally you want to help him. 
But your directors may hold, with reason, that 
your company can’t finance the emergency needs 
of all its workers. What advice, then, can you 
give your men who come to you for funds? 


Credit for workers 


You can refer them to their local bank, of course. 
But wage workers can’t ordinarily borrow from 
banks. They must have either collateral which 
they don’t own, or co-makers whom they can’t 
readily get. And they can hardly expect to bor- 
row from friends who need all they make for 
their own expenses. 

To supply credit to wage workers is the job of 
Household Finance. At Household the respon- 
sible family without bank credit can borrow from 
$20 to $300 on a business basis and at reasonable 
cost. Repayment is made in 10 to 20small monthly 
installments. Families can thus finance emergency 
expenses without sacritice of living standards. 


Learning to stretch their dollars 


Household believes that a familv should avoid 
borrowing if it can. In keeping with this belief 
the company is carrving out a broad educational 
program to help families of limited incomes to 
stay out of unnecessary debt. Through this pro- 
gram thousands have learned to organize family 
finances and to stretch their dollars. 

Wouldn't vou like to know more about this 
service and how it solves the problem of employee 
loans? The coupon below will bring you further 
information without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
‘Doctor of Family Finances” 
one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 241 branches in 153 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-5 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


icc ccsndeviiaincints 





Address .. 

















IF BUSINESS KEEPS 
YOU AWAY FROM HOME: 


HERE’S 


TRAVEL NEWS 








NOW—You can commute New York-to- 
Chicago—in4 hrs.35 min.—via TWA! Leave 
Manhattan this morning—return to- 
night! 7 flights each way. . . Fare, $44.95 
NEW YORK TO LOS ANGELES—overnight— 
via ‘‘Sky Chief’’! Gain 2 days over 
fastest ground travel! ... Fare, $149.95 
10% Discount on Round Trips! 


1 
| Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 
| Kansas City, Missouri 

Send FREE BOOKLET on TWA service to 
| both Fairs—with stopovers at Boulder Dam 
| and Grand Canyon! 








Name. 





Address. 





City. 


SHORTEST, FASTEST 





COAST-70-COAST 





NAG ANB 


WAREHOUSES ,INC. 





Win business by warehousing at Midland in 
Chicago. Modern steel and concrete warehouse. 
Heated and sprinklered throughout. Patrolled by 
ADT Watch Service. Lowest insurance rates. 
Direct rail connections with all railroads. In and 
out freight station on premises. Ample loading 
and unloading facilities. A trained organization 
for your warehouse handling and paper work. No 
shipping delays. Modern office space for sales 
branch available next to storage. Warehouse space 
to let. Let us quote on your requirements. 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 
1500 S. Western Avenue Chicago 








UPI a 
(a-=.0 
Onliwon Towels | 
and Tissue 


ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
* 


Write A. PAW’. Service, Albany, N. Y. 
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Moving Scaffold—Light-Duty Tools 


News of New Products, Materials 


Drive Your Scaffold 


From time to time we have called 
attention to the trend among machine 
and equipment makers toward increas- 
ing consideration of the man behind 
the machine, as manifested in equip- 
ment designed to make the worker’s 
task safer and less burdensome. 

Here’s another example—a self-rais- 
ing, self-lowering, self-moving scaffold 
which enables the worker to move him- 
self and his tools from job to job, at 
various levels and at various spots in a 
room, with the greatest of ease. 

The platform which, when fully ele- 
vated, is 9 feet, 354 inches high, can 
be lowered to within 18 inches of the 
floor, for easy loading. When it is 
loaded, the worker climbs aboard and 
turns a crank to lift the whole works 
to the desired level. If he wants to 
move to another spot he turns the driv- 
ing crank which moves the scaffold 
either forward or backward. Thus, 
without moving from the platform, a 
set of workmen can attend to many 
jobs, saving time and energy. 

When not in use, the scaffold can be 
collapsed to fit into 16 square feet of 
storage space. It has a load capacity of 
1,500 pounds, so it is suitable for heavy 
as well as light work. It is a “natural” 
for storage rooms (where heavy parts 
can be stored higher), for factories 
(for assembling and servicing high 
machines), for hotels, stores and office 
buildings, as well as for carpenters, 
contractors, electricians, etc. 

It increases safety, too. Because the 
worker is always at the proper level 
for his work, there is no dangerous 
stretching and balancing, and guard 
rails keep him and his equipment from 
falling. The makers say it cuts over- 


head as much as 50%. (1-515) 


Automatic Trimming 


Greater convenience for the operator 
is also a feature of a new machine for 
trimming stampings on jobs where the 
same operation is repeated many times. 


An “electric eye” to take the place 
of a foot treadle does the trick. When 
the stamping is in position, the opera- 
tor passes his hand through the light 
beam and the machine automatically 
starts to trim. The trimming is timed 
by a vacuum-tube relay so that when 
the cutting is completed the machine 
automatically opens for unloading. 

The rollers which clamp the work 
in position are so constructed as to 
permit the trimming of stampings and 
forms that have been drawn through 
dies without flash. This permits econo- 
mies in the design of parts, we are 
told, and the thin, accurate trim re- 
duces wastage to a minimum. 

The electric control equipment (ex- 
cept for the phototube and light source ) 
is hidden in the buse. (2-515) 


Small Size—Large Capacity 


A midget sander that should find 
dozens of uses in the home as well as 
in the shop weighs only nine pounds, 
yet has a belt speed of 600 feet per 
minute. It is electrically driven, and 
the makers claim that use of the “mo- 


torized grit” principle makes it possible : 


to speed up enormously sanding, scrap- 
ing, varnish removal and polishing op- 
erations. And, of course, it does away 
with back-breaking toil. 

The case is die-cast aluminum (hence 
the light weight), and an easily-adjust- 
ed stand turns the machine into a con- 
venient bench sander. Among its many 
uses will be sanding flat and curved 
surfaces, refinishing painted surfaces, 
polishing metals, etc. (3-515) 


Light-Duty Spray Gun 


Another piece of equipment for 
light-duty work is a low-priced spray 
gun for painting and finishing. 

The gun operates on low pressure 
and with air-compressing outfits as low 
as 4 hp. It is light in weight and 
carefully balanced and will spray both 
thin and heavy materials. It is particu- 
larly suitable for light-duty store, resi- 
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dence, hotel and public-building main- 
tenance painting, and for refinishing 


furniture, office and home equipment. 
(4-515) 


Telegraphics 


Now that picnic weather is here, 
those who have struggled time after 
time with soggy paper plates will be 
glad to hear that the newest models are 
lined with a clean, waterproof sheet of 
aluminum. Not even potato salad or 
steak gravy can break down their re- 
sistance. Incidentally, food and deli- 
catessen stores should find many uses 
for these plates, too—for counter dis- 
play, individual salads, etc. (5-515) 


A new use of the electric eye is as 
a sentinel in a doorway or passage to 
sound a warning when anyone enters 
the door. A mirror placed on the op- 
posite side of the doorway reflects back 
from the light source to the electric 
eye. When this beam is interrupted by 
a person entering, a chime will sound 
a warning. (6-515) 

A bag closure which provides a prac- 
tically thief-proof fastening for wom- 
en’s purses is available in sizes up to 
sixteen inches long. The makers say it 
is good for tobacco pouches, traveling 
and laundry bags as well. And it can 
be had with secret automatic locks of 
varying combinations. (7-515) 

Two new aluminum-wire photo 
lamps, each with an extra-long flash 
duration for focal-plane shutter syn- 
chronization, have been developed. 
One is for cameras with focal-plane 
shutters up to and including the 24- 
by-314-inch size, and the other for 
those up to and including the 4-by-5- 
inch size. Both are designed for use 
with two or more standard flashlight 
cells, and the quick-break filament in- 
sures uniform flashing even with weak- 
ened batteries. (8-515) 

An electric, three-wheel tractor with 
an overall width of only 32 inches has 
a normal drawbar pull of 500 pounds 
and a maximum of 1,000 pounds. It is 
streamlined by welded steel plates into 
an integral unit which includes the 
battery compartment and operator’s 
seat. A rubber bumper runs around 
the entire frame. A drum-type con- 
troller provides three forward and 
three reverse speeds. (9-515) 

—A. M. ForBEs 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 








FORBES 


The Control Standard 
jor Comfort Cooling 


BECAUSE IT SYNCHRONIZES 


ALL FACTORS 















M ODERN air conditioning demands that outside 
weather be taken into account in order to get satis- 
factory conditions inside . . . and the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Modutrol System of compensated control 1 A, 
does just that. It synchronizes and controls the + 
inside factors involved in air conditioning and keeps them 

in balance with outside weather changes. Thus the Modu- 


trol System of compensated control prevents the “too cold” 


feeling sometimes encountered with comfort cooling. 


The M-H Modutrol System of electric control has proved its 
dependability and accuracy in countless air conditioning installa- 
tions. Within the limits of the equipment it controls, the Modutrol 
System will produce perfect comfort conditions at minimum oper- 


ating expense. 


When you think of air conditioning, think of the Modutrol System 
of electric control. It gets the most out of the equipment it governs. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2905 4th Ave. S., Minneapolis, 


Minnesota. Branch and distributing offices in all principal cities. 


SEE YOUR AIR CONDITIONING DEALER 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONE —, 


+» OF ELECTRIC CONTROL 
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AGAINST 


the consensus 
of opinion... 


WHO urged complete liquidation on March 
8th when the Dow-Jones Averages read 152, 
highest point reached on that move? (On 
March 15th the market began its drop of 32 
points.) 

© stated that Hitler would start his fire- 
works shortly after March 6th? (Jt came on 
March 11th like a bolt out of a clear sky.) 


WHO urged “sell everything’’ November 14th, 
on a Dow-Jones Average of 158, highest point 
on 1938-1939? And who recommended Short 
Sales then? 


WH advised buying on May 23, 1938, when 
iow-Jones Averages were 108. 


WHO advised selling out at 143? 


WHO foretold last September’s crisis two 
solid months ahead—and, acting accordingly, 
sold short at 140, buying back at 128? 


The answer is Seamans-Blake! 


This is our record during the recent downward move— 
a record without parallel. Standing practically alone, 
we were derided for being bearish since the very day 
the market hit the TOP on November (4th. Even some 
of our own clientele lambasted us for refusing to line 
up with the consensus of opinion. 


ACT NOW ... SAVE $30! 


Pin a $5 bill or check to this ad for a 6 weeks’ trial 
subscription to our Weekly Market Surveys* and a year’s 
subscription ai old rates will be reserved for you. Present 
rates ($30 for 6 months, $55 yearly) will be doubled soon. 





*Prepared by the author of “The 
Seven Pillars of Stock Market Success. 


SEAMANS-BLAKE 


Dept. 19, 75 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 











Chrysler Corporation 


*DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK: 
The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable June 12, 1939, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business, May 15, 1039. 

B. E. Hutchinson. Chairman, Finance Committee 











San Francisco, California 
May 2, 1939 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of California held today a 
regular dividend Number 53 of 25 cents a share 
and an extra dividend of 5 cents a share were 
declared, both dividends payable on June 15, 1939, 
to all stockholders of record as shown by the 
transfer books of the corporation in San Francisco 
and New York at the close of business on 
May 15, 1939. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 








EXECUTIVES! 


Do you know of any responsible, 
ambitious salesman who is in a 
position to add to his income by 
following up recent expirations 
and selling or servicing FORBES 
to new subscribers? 


To such individuals we offer live 
leads, recent expirations and lib- 
eral commissions and bonus. 


Your cooperation in putting us in 
touch with worthy candidates in 
industrial communities where we 
do not already have a representa- 
tive will be greatly appreciated. 


Simply refer them to Circulation Manager 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


ALTHOUGH continually plagued by 
uncertainties and fears which rob the 
general run of speculators and inves- 
tors of the confidence needed for ac- 
cumulation of stocks, the stock market 
at this writing (May 8) seems to be 
executing a turning movement. 

Even if that should turn out to be 
the correct reading of the market’s 
action, it does not mean that the trend 
from this point on is likely to be un- 
interruptedly upward. But it does 
mean that long-pull investors who can 
ignore short-swing intermediate de- 
clines should begin to accumulate their 
lines for what may turn out to be one 
or two years of bull market. 

In other words, barring such an up- 
set as now seems unlikely in the Euro- 
pean situation, it now looks probable 
that the early April lows will stand 
for some time to come. And if those 
lows should be broken the buying op- 
portunity will be all the better, from 
the long-range investment viewpoint. 

There are several considerations 
which support this view. First is the 
probability that the time is approach- 
ing for business to prepare for the 
end of the New Deal. A change in ad- 
ministrations at next year’s elections 
was clearly indicated by the 1938 mid- 
term elections. While the New Deal 
will leave a heritage of debt and a 
confusion of bureaucracies and hastily 
conceived legislation, the real magic 
in the change will lie in the fact that 
business is several years behind in its 


normal development. With credit 
galore, it will soon catch up. 

Fundamentally, the situation is one 
in which government is over-expended 
as to functions, employment of work- 
ers, and current and long-term in- 
debtedness; while business, at the other 
extreme, may be said to be on rock 
bottom. What is due to come is a 
shrinking of government and a vast, 
because long retarded, expansion of 
business. 

With such fundamentals in mind, 
long-headed investors are accumulat- 
ing—first, utilities because they are 
thoroughly deflated; second, some of 
the best rails for like reasons; third, 
and more cautiously, selected indus- 
trials. 


Summing up from the near-term 
speculative viewpoint: Wading through 
the supply area around 130 Dow-Jones 
industrial, the recovery movement has 
pushed up to around 132-133, which 
may be its temporary limit. From this 
point a reaction may well set in. On 
such a decline the market should hold 
around 124 if it is to avoid a real test- 
ing of the early April lows. Short- 
swing purchases around that level 
should be given close “stop-loss” pro- 
tection. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re- 
quest. 
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Stocks to Benefit by War 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE HITLER speech possibly marked 
the passing of the immediate danger 
of a general European war. However, 
no one can be certain. 

In answer to numerous inquiries as 
to what stocks might be benefited by 
war, | would suggest among others: 
Mack Trucks; Savage Arms; Atlantic, 
Gulf and West Indies; Cuban-Atlantic 
Sugar; Anaconda; American Woolen 
pref.; American Hide & Leather pref. 

Mack Trucks has a net working cap- 
ital per share of $38, and a book value 
of $62. There are 597,000 shares; no 
funded debt. 

Savage Arms has net working cap- 
ital per share of $13, and a book value 
of $29. There are but 167,000 shares; 
no funded debt. 

Atlantic, Gulf and West Indies has 
a book value of $39. There are 150,000 
shares of common; 99,700 shares of 
preferred; funded debt of $12,650,000. 
In the event of war, this company 
would no doubt benefit by the fact that 
commerce between Germany, Italy and 
South America would cease. During 
the World War, the common stock ad- 
vanced from 5 to 147. 


RECOVERY ONLY INTERRUPTED 


Cuban-Atlantic Sugar (now $8, over- 
the-counter) is the reorganized Cuban 
Cane Products Company. There are 
714,000 shares, closely held; no funded 
debt. Working capital, $7 a share; 
book value, $14. The latter represents 
property drastically written down. 
Earnings for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30th last were $1.10 per share. 
During the World War, sugar com- 
panies profited greatly. 

With regard to Anaconda Copper, 
American Woolen pref., and American 
Hide & Leather pref., it is self-evident 
that a war demand for products of 
these concerns would be very extensive. 

Admittedly, the European crisis and 
the abandonment of the “business ap- 
peasement” program have caused a set- 
back in domestic trade and industrial 
quarters. Contemplated commitments 
are withheld and, in some instances. 


orders are canceled or reduced. But it 
should be remembered that inventories 
are low, commodity prices are not 
high, and there has been no over-ex- 
tension of credit. 

My belief is that the recovery trend 
has been interrupted, rather than thai 
we are headed for panicky conditions. 

To investors owning selected stocks 
outright, such as those mentioned in 
this column from time to time, my ad- 
vice is to hold on—even though it is 
trying on one’s nerves to do so under 
prevailing conditions. Should really 
good news come at any time, stocks 
could advance sharply, as offerings 
are not likely to be plentiful. 

For the information of readers, there 
is appended a selected list of stocks 
selling under the net quick assets per 


share (after deducting preferred stocks 
and bonds) : 


Net Quick 

Assets 

share Price 
American Agric. Chemical. $18 $415 
American Stores ......... 12 9 
American Sumatra Tobacco 17. 15 
Barber Asphalt .......... 13 «sl 
Butler Brothers .......... 12 6 
Case Threshing .......... 87 70 
Electric Storage Battery... 26 25 
MINIs 5 5 siceseswevcns 18 89 
Mohawk Carpet.......... 15 12 


National Enam. & Stamp... 27 12 
Oliver Farm Equipment... 34 18 


Pe vo eeevexeencss 84 58 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery. 14 5 
White Motor ............ 17 8 
Amer. Woolen pref........ 81 30 
Bigelow-Sanford ......... 27 ~=16 
PS Gvdvikoewees 25 =«10 
ee 17 #17 
Mergenthaler Linotype.... 63 20 
American Metals ........ 42 27 
Chicago Mail Order...... ll 10 
—May 8. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








NEW ISSUE 


To be dated April 1, 1939 


Smith, Barney & Co. 
Blair & Co., Inc. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 





is adzertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities 
The offering is made only by the Pr 


$52,500,000 
Gatineau Power Company 


(A Quebec Corporation) 


First Mortgage Bonds 
3%% Series A due 1969 


Price 984% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters of the Series A B 
including the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectu 


The First Boston Corporation 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 

Bonbright & Company 
Goldman, Sachs& Co. White, Weld & Co. 


April 24, 1939 


To be due April 1, 1969 





may legally be distributed 


Mellon Securities Corporation 
Harris, Hall & Company 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Bodell& Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
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Have War Scare Headlines Slowed 
Up Your Salesmen? 


This Book Supplies the Summer Tonic Your Men Need Now! 
A Few Sample Excerpts: 


Cheerfulness will open a door when 
other keys fail. 

* * * 

Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to 
come to them. 

Strong, able, alert men go after Oppor- 
tunity. 

The brainiest of men make Oppor- 
tunities. 

* * 7. 

Initiative is in business what radium is 
among metals—the rarest and most 
valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 

* * * 

Personality may be defined as the right 
kind of character in the right kind 
of wrapper. 

~ * ~ 

Enthusiasm is the _ electric current 
which keeps the engine of life going 
at top speed. 

* * * 

You have to build your own monument 

or dig your own pit. 


* os 7 
Scores of Action - Compelling 
Thoughts Like These Greet 
You on Every Page 





OUR MEN are ready to GO. They know that big orders are 
being placed again. They want their share, but war scare head- 
lines may have sapped their drive. 


Many need pepping up—encouragement—self-confidence. 


Here is just the “Summer Tonic” they can use at this time—a 
handy little volume full of inspiration and cheer from the pungent 
pen of B. C. FORBES. 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly into your sales- 
man’s pocket. Your men will read it over and over—every line in 
it will brace them up and make them go hot-footed after orders! 

The Subjects: You — Ambition — Courage — Opportunity— 


Initiative — Hold on to Your Self-Respect — Personality— 
Honesty — Health — Enthusiasm — Cheerfulness — Stick 


Revised edition. Order a copy for every man on your staff at 
these special quantity prices: 


eee 25 cents a copy Le Seer 15 cents a copy 
LOS ee 20 cents a copy § 101 to 250............ 14 cents a copy 
SP pivkawsesnbae 18 cents a copy 251 or more.......... 12 cents a copy 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. Your men can use this book NOW. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. SH-5-15 

Please ship prepaid ............ copies of SELF-HELPS, by B. C. Forbes, at the price quoted above. 

Ne ee er eer is enclosed. (Charge orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 
(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of unemployed.) 

TN et ae ata te a en 

eer oe ee : Fe eM I oes cha kre are a hele a Or 

Dh net Rake hehuenkae sa bah soar awen kee ry a nT Pe er 
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This Barter Business 
(Continued from page 13) 








South America any sizable increase 
whatever. Furthermore, her expansion 
of barter trade has not been an addi- 
tion to her volume of normal foreign 
trade; it has been only a substitution 
of one for the other. 

The progress of barter in the Bal- 
kans is a different matter. The United 
States has certainly lost a little trade 
in that part of the world. But political 
and military influence have ever been 
the chief concerns there, against which 
we can scarcely compete anyhow. 

If we then conclude that, economic- 
ally speaking, the effects of barter have 
been over-rated, why all the talk about 
it? 

Because, in the first place, it has be- 
come a crying nuisance. Barter may 
not be attaining very much for its 
sponsors but it is certainly a disrupt- 
ing practice. When Germany is pre- 
pared to make different deals with dif- 
ferent countries for different products 
at different prices, international trade 
becomes a problem to sear the soul of 
the saintliest business man. 


CAN THE SYSTEM LAST? 


Also, there is the question of future 
development. 

As to the future of barter, opinion is 
divided. Most observers predict that 
the system will eventually fall of its 
own dead weight. On the surface, this 
seems inevitable. That barter, with its 
numberless separate transactions, de- 
mands a terrific amount of bureau- 
cratic administration is readily seen. 
Furthermore, it means ruinous depre- 
ciation of currencies and subsidization 
of exports. Even Dr. Schacht, who per- 
fected this technique, has said that 
Germany would abandon the barter 
policy if other nations would remove 
obstructions to German trade. What he 
had in mind, of course, was reduction 
or cancellation of German debts, re- 
turn of her colonies and lowering of 
tariff and quota barriers against her 
goods. 

But those concessions are not apt to 
be granted very soon. And while we 
know that channelized trade must 
eventually fail and that the dead 
weight of barter requires an actual 
war-time economy at home, we must 
also recognize that Germany has shown 
again and again her ability to stand 
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such a sacrifice. There is no telling 
how long she can hold out. For that 
reason, the end of barter cannot reli- 
ably be predicted. Considered as part 
of a broad national policy of aggres- 
sive expansion—as it must be consid- 
ered—barter probably will not vanish 
until the policy itself vanishes. 

So, for the present, Germany’s deal- 
making goes on unabated. Each day 
brings fresh news of bilateral agree- 
ments whereby Germany trades elec- 
trical equipment for Costa Rican cof- 
fee; hardware and diesel trucks for 
Nicaraguan cotton and hides; and rail- 
road equipment for wheat from the 
Argentine. Germany could conceivably 
return to normal methods of trade to- 
morrow, but she evidently still thinks 
that barter is a good trick. Recent de- 
velopments in the Balkans may divert 
her attention, may even result in 
abandonment of the whole policy. Un- 
fortunately, no one can tell. 


LATIN AMERICA GETS BURNED 


Of far more importance to the fu- 
ture of barter is the attitude with 
which Latin America regards it. While 
deals are still being accepted by our 
neighbors to the south, enthusiasm has 
waned considerably. Barter is con- 
ducted at the expense of the German 
people, yes; but it is also a costly 
method for any country accepting such 
deals, requiring similar bureaucracy 
and control of money and credits. 

Another grievance is the restriction 
of the trade itself. No nation wants to 
be told just what and where it can buy. 
Furthermore, Germany and Italy have 
used the barter opportunity to load up 
Latin America with shoddy, poorly- 
made goods of every description. This 
is no way to build goodwill. 

Only recently Germany attempted to 
put through with Mexico a gigantic 
deal—paper for oil. This, and other 
suggestions, were turned down. And 
for an excellent reason. Mexico on a 
previous agreement had taken an em- 
barrassing number of typewriters and 
was still trying to convert some of 
them into cash. After that taste of bar- 
ter, she was beginning to reflect a bit. 

Anti-German feeling has been cre- 
ated, too, by the practice of resale. In 
one case, Germany bought shiploads of 
Colombian coffee, much more than she 
needed, and resold part of it in Copen- 
hagen for cash at lower prices than 
Colombia was quoting in the same 
market. That’s why she is having dif- 
ficulty making further deals with that 
country. 
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By and large, Latin America is fed 
up with bilateral arrangements. Most 
of those countries are long on second- 
grade German goods but short on 
money; and, from now on, we can ex- 
pect to see Latin America doing only 
such business as she must with Ger- 
many and Italy. 

We might assume, then, that barter 
constitutes no great threat to our for- 
eign trade. From a strictly economic 
view, that is logical. Germany has 
made small progress in five years of 
aggressive work. The practice is cost- 
ing her very dearly. Latin America 
does not like it. And, as far as trade 
itself is concerned, our resources and 
efficiency give us an edge on every na- 
tion in the world; quality of goods and 
speed of delivery still count for some- 
thing. 

Shall we say, then, that there’s 
nothing to worry about? Not at all. 
The barter idea, despite its weaknesses, 
remains a definite danger to our whole 
economy—a psychological danger. 

To weigh this side of the matter, we 
need look only to our present economic 
set-up. The world’s currencies are dis- 
located largely because the U. S. today 
is harboring most of the floating sup- 
ply of gold and silver. To some extent, 
this has been unavoidable, since there 
has been a flight of capital to this 
country. Just the same, so long as huge 
quantities of gold remain in our vaults, 
other countries will be forced to con- 
tinue some kind of exchange control. 
And it is in the lands with exchange 
control that barter has had “successes.” 


LOANS ALONE AREN’T ENOUGH 


The United States’ recent $69,000,- 
000 loan to Brazil was an extension of 
credit designed to help that nation re- 
habilitate its currency, and is generally 
held to be a step along the right line. 
Other loans to Latin America may fol- 
low. 

But that policy alone cannot solve 
the essential problem. The United 
States is not yet playing the role of a 
creditor nation. We are both industrial 
and agricultural. We want to export 
both kinds of goods and to import as 
little as we can. On its face, that’s im- 
possible. Much has been said about the 
failure of many countries to pay us in- 
terest or amortization on debts. But, 
by continuing to sell foreign nations 
far more than we buy, we give them 
no chance to obtain American dollars 
with which to service those debts. 

Secretary Hull has done much to 
lower our tariff restrictions. But they 
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are still far too high to permit any- 
thing like a free flow of goods into— 
and consequently out of—our ports. 
Nevertheless, that policy, coupled with 
a liberalization of credit, should defin- 
itely benefit our trade with Latin 
America. Foreign business cannot be 
handled without credit any more than 
can domestic business. If we help Lat- 
in America to regain its feet financial- 
ly, we will, without question, be able 
to sell her more industrial goods. 


WE MUST FACE THE FACTS 


There is the hitch. Latin America 
has always needed, and wanted, our 
manufactured products. Our own great 
problem, though, is agriculture. And 
when it comes to the export of wheat, 
cotton, beef, corn and other commodi- 
ties, Latin America is not our market 
but our chief competitor. Europe, with 
its dense population, is and always has 
been our best customer for agri- 
cultural produce. Today, we are suf- 
fering mainly from the disasters of a 
farm policy based on restrictions and 
price fixing. Warehouses are piled high 
with unsalable wheat and cotton, and 
until some solution to that problem is 
found—until we can win back a full 
share of European markets—our do- 
mestic economy will languish and our 
worthy efforts in Latin America will 
avail us very little. Judged strictly 
from the agricultural aspect, loans and 
extensions of credit to Europe would 
be far more to the point. 

Now—into this muddled situation 
comes the bugaboo of barter. Already 
there have been efforts by Germany to 
arrange private barter deals in this 
country—farm machines and poultry 
netting for wheat, and barbed wire for 
lard. To date, these negotiations have 
come to very little. Even if a few co- 
operative agricultural groups should 
make such deals, the amounts involved 
would be unimportant. 

But this is the trouble with barter: 
The idea sounds good. The farmer to- 
day is more disgruntled than ever. He 
wants some kind of improvement and 
is always open to new propositions. 

It is extremely doubtful that official 
barter-dealing on a large-scale, com- 
mercial basis would ever be sanctioned 
in this country. There is much agita- 
tion today, however, for subsidy of 
farm exports and we will doubtless 
hear more about it. In fact, we are 
subsidizing the sale of wheat abroad 
right now, at a cost of approximately 
25 cents a bushel to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There is talk of subsidies for 
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cotton and for corn. And it is apparent 
that the Department of Agriculture is 
looking upon the whole notion with 
rapidly-mounting favor. 

That is the true threat. We have lit- 
tle to fear from Germany and Italy. 
They have taken some trade from us 
in the Balkans, but elsewhere in the 
world we have been scantily affected, 
if at all. 

Should we, however, become ena- 
mored of this disruptive policy and 
attempt to match it with subsidization 
of exports, then the outlook would be 
dismal. For subsidization and barter 
are out of the same book. Both have 
the same inherent evils. Subsidization 
means complete supervision of exports 
and that, in turn, means restriction, 
regimentation and bureaucracy. In 
short, a managed economy. If the 
farmer is paid the difference between 
world price and a false domestic price, 
that money can come from just one 
place—the pockets of other citizens. 
And so it goes, round and round, al- 
ways bearing down upon the people 
with its dead weight, sure to lead to 
eventual impoverishment. 

In 1940, the agricultural vote will be 
the critical factor. Both political par- 
ties are commencing to cuddle up to 
the farmer, whispering blandishments 
in his willing ear. Will he be given 
subsidies? Or some program equally 
demoralizing? 

Yes, barter is a threat, all right. But 
not in the way we think. 
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job evaluation, both in principle and 
in practice, by the management of 
many large American industries came 
quite a long while ahead of the adop- 
tion of that formal blessing in the off- 
cial platform of the NAM. Several 
very big organizations, such, for exam- 
ple, as Westinghouse Electric and Cities 
Service, have been working at—and 
under—job evaluation for ten years 
or more. 

Now, how do we go about it? 

Perhaps, in one sense, the suggestion 
already made of the close analogy be- 
tween job evaluation and _ scientific 
pricing, and the dependence of both 
upon proper cost accounting, may have 
been misleading. After all, you can 
hardly set up a comparative scale of 





values between two sets of jobs, both 
of which are indispensable. And from 
the management’s point of view, each 
and every step that goes into the pro- 
duction and delivery to the customer 
of an automobile or a vacuum cleaner 
is equally indispensable. 

But in practice, of course, this isn’t 
quite true. If the cost of adding some 
particular feature or refinement were 
more than the customer proved willing 
to pay for it, that feature or refinement 
would be dispensed with—or steps 
would be taken to get down the cost of 
adding it. If they’re willing to pay for 
chromium plating, chromium plating 
they shall have; if not, not. And cost 
accounting must tell the story. 


WHAT EACH JOB MEANS 


But the particular kind of cost ac- 
counting that is needed to assess the 
labor cost of that chromium plating is 
a bit different. That is the cost account- 
ing of job evaluation—an accounting 
of the cost in terms of what the in- 
dividual workman contributes to the 
total. 

Just what does the individual work- 
man contribute? There are all sorts of 
“detailed accounts” under which that 
contribution can be analyzed (we are 
talking, remember, about a standard 
contribution; what is needed for a 
given job, not what some individual, 
expert or inexpert, may actually give). 
But they all boil down to something 
like this: 

Physical effort required. 

Personal skill needed. 

Hazards involved (unavoidable risks 
of injury). 

Nervous strain involved (noise, 
speed of operation, distractions to be 
overcome, etc.). 

Disagreeable or agreeable character 
of necessary working conditions. (This 
could be put under nervous strain.) 

General education required. 

Special job instruction and training 
required. 

In pure theory at least, all you need 
to do is agree with your workers that 
for your particular industry, a certain 
table of weights for each of these in- 
dividual items in the total job con- 
tribution represents a_ satisfactorily 
accurate “cost accounting.” Then you 
have only to prepare a definition or 
description of each specific job by 
which it can be analyzed to see how 
much of each of these requirements it 
takes. And, finally, you divide up the 
total amount of profit available for 
distribution in wages and salaries, in 
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exact proportion to the relative stand- 
ing of each job by this table. 

In actual practice, of course, we are 
still a long way from any such theo- 
retical ideal. 


THE OPEN MARKET STILL COUNTS 


For at least a while longer we will 
have to assume that the general wage 
level, fixed (perhaps pretty blindly) by 
the open market for human strength 
and skill in a given community, is the 
best starting point for job evaluation. 

What we can do, however, and what 
an increasing number of companies are 
doing, with increasingly happy results, 
is to eliminate unfairnesses and blun- 
ders—too-high costs here and too-low 
costs there—within the organization; 
and in the process remove far more 
sore spots and breeding-places for dis- 
content than we could possibly have 
realized beforehand. In other words, 
even if you can’t start job evaluation 
at the logical beginning, you can still, 
starting with the existing market situa- 
tion, do yourself, your company and 
your employees a great deal of good. 

Even in this limited application of 
job evaluation, there are a number of 
cautions to be observed. 
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First and foremost, for your own 
good, make sure that your own motives 
are straightforward and fair; that you 
are going to undertake to set up a job 
evaluation plan for the common good 
of all. For if you think for one moment, 
even subconsciously, that job evalua- 
tion can be used as one more slick 
scheme to bedazzle the workman and 
lure him into a less favorable bargain 
than he now has, your last state will 
certainly be worse than your first. 

You cannot expect to pull the wool 
over any workman’s eyes about the 
adoption of job specifications, and the 
evaluation of the jobs in accordance 
with those specifications. He may not 
know very much about anything else, 
but he knows what his job is really 
like and whether or not the specifica- 
tions you draw up for it are fair. 

In practice, it is best to go even far- 
ther than that: To explain carefully, 
patiently and in detail to every man in 
the plant (through the foremen and 
supervisors, of course) exactly what 
the plan is, why you believe it is a 
good thing for them as well as for you, 
and how you are proposing to go about 
it. What is more, it is a good idea to 
give every man a voice in drawing up 
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the specifications of his job, if only to 
convince him that the scheme is fair, 
Another point: Don’t fool yourself, 
and don’t try to fool any of your em. 
ployees, into any notion that job evalu- 
ation is, or can be made, an exact 
science. It is an effort to introduce 
scientific impartiality to some degree 
into an argument in which hitherto 
there has been, on both sides, too much 
emotion and too few facts. But suffi- 
cient facts to transform, immediately, 
something entirely unscientific into 
something entirely scientific simply 
aren't forthcoming as easily as that. 
In job evaluation, we shall for a long 
time be working in approximations. 


SHOP POLITICS ARE OUT 


Furthermore, don’t make your plan 
too complicated. Knowing, and grant- 
ing, that you aren’t going to get exact, 
impartial, scientific justice anyway be- 
tween job and job, don’t refine your 
distinctions beyond the accuracy of 
your measurements. And remember, 
too, that the most job evaluation, as 
such, can give you is a fairer line-up 
between job and job. You still have to 
distinguish between the comparative 
value of man and man in the job. 

In other words, job evaluation itself 
is just a beginning. It opens the door 
to the development of a complete mod- 
ern labor policy. The next step, logi- 
cally, is some sort of plan for rating 
the workmen on the comparative mer- 
its of their performance in their jobs; 
and after that, a plan for paying them 
wages on a basis to provide an incen- 
tive for them to continue their own 
efforts to improve their performance. 

A job-evaluation plan, among other 
benefits, always puts the management 
to its trumps. Coupled with a real mer: 
it-rating and wage-incentive plan, it 
automatically clears away an immense 
amount of petty “shop politics,” and 
puts the responsibility for delays, lost 
time, upset production schedules, 
squarely where it belongs. 

In such a shop, everybody’s interest 
becomes the same—to keep the work 
moving smoothly and swiftly, and so 
at minimum cost, through the plant. 
Nobody any longer has any incentive 
to “cover up,” or any chance of suc- 
ceeding in it if he had. 

That means better control of all 
operations, better cost control and so 
better accounting, increased efficiency 
in every point of the organization, and 
thereby better and more solidly assured 
profits. 
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What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


What are your Federal Tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Enclose self-addressed envelope. Address him at Forbes Maga- 


zine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Traveling Expenses 


Traveling expenses, as ordinarily 
understood, include railroad fares, 
meals and lodging. If the trip is under- 
taken for other than business purposes, 
the railroad fares are personal ex- 
penses and the meals and lodging are 
living expenses. If the trip is solely on 
business, the reasonable and necessary 
traveling expenses, including railroad 
fares, meals and lodging, are business 
expenses. Therefore: 

1. If an individual, whose business 
requires him to travel, receives a sal- 
ary as full compensation for his ser- 
vices, without reimbursement for trav- 
eling expenses; or is employed on a 
commission basis with no expense al- 
lowance, his traveling expenses, in- 
cluding the entire amount expended 
for meals and lodging, are deductible 
from gross income. 

2. If an individual receives a salary 
and is also repaid his actual traveling 
expenses, he may include in gross in- 
come the amount so repaid and deduct 
them as expenses. 

3. If an individual receives a salary 
and also an allowance for meals and 
lodging, as, for example, a per diem 
allowance in lieu of subsistence, the 
amount of the allowance should be in- 
cluded in gross income and the cost of 
such meals and lodging may be de- 
ducted. 


Taxpayers’ Forum 


I am a builder and would like to 
know if I can deduct the Social Se- 
curity taxes I pay for my employees. 
—V.L. 

Yes. These payments are deductible 
on your income-tax return. 


Are labor-union dues and _assess- 
ments, which I pay monthly to the 
union, deductible as a business ex- 
pense ?—L, K. 

Yes, these items may be deducted. 


I receive small amounts each month 
from my employer in the form of an 
annuity. Is this income and should 
it be reported on my tax return?— 
W. W. 


Yes. Include this as income. 


My residence was damaged when 
excavations were made on the adjoin- 
ing property. May I deduct these dam- 
ages on my tax return?—V. V. 

No. This is not a deductible expense. 


Unscientific 


Real-estate groups are getting pre- 
pared for concerted action in the near 
future, looking toward a sweeping re- 
vision of present methods of assessing 
real property. The method used in 
nearly every part of the country for 
many years is now considered unscien- 
tific. The general practice is for as- 
sessors simply to copy valuations from 
previous assessment rolls without re- 
gard for changing business and rental 
conditions from year to year. Establish- 
ment of boards for reviewing assess- 
ments and changes in assessment pro- 
cedure will be sought. 


In The Red 


Reducing expenses, like Mark 
Twain’s weather, is something that 
everyone talks about but no one does 
much about. However, Mayor Dick- 
man of St. Louis must be noted as an 
exception. With the City running 
$3,000,000 in the red, he recently is- 
sued a four-page leaflet which was 
tossed on every front porch. “What 
would you do? Cut services or find 
new tax sources?” he asked St. Louis 
voters. 

This straightforward approach 
brought forth from heretofore inarticu- 
late citizens many helpful suggestions, 
some of which were adopted. And, in- 
cidentally, considerable goodwill re- 
sulted for the City administration. 
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“NORTH CAROLINA 
PRESENTS 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
OF WIDE VARIETY’ 


Manufacturers Record 








North Carolina is within 600 miles of more than 
55 % of the entire population of the United States. . . 


North Carolina leads the Southeast in manufac- 
tures, ranks among the leading States in the Union 
in industry. THE STATE RANKED THIRD IN 
NUMBER OF NEW INDUSTRIES GAINED 
FROM 1935 TO 1937... 


With respect to available transportation facilities 
for industrial expansion North Carolina ranks among 
the most progressive States . . . 


The State has the lowest ratio of foreign-born of 
any State in the Nation— 0.4% ... 

Adaptability of North Carolina labor has been 
conclusively demonstrated by the remarkable indus- 
trial development experienced in the past two decades. 
Employers have found the workers peace-loving, loyal, 


thrifty and intelligent . .. 


North Carolinaranks fourth in the Nation in hydro- 
electric capacity... 


It is mandatory by Constitutional amendment that 
the State, Counties and Municipalities pay off their 
bonded debt at the rate of $3.00 of old debt for each 
$2.00 of new debt incurred. . . 


The climate of North Carolina is typical of that 


found in warm temperate zone . . . 


Reprinted from Manufacturers Record 


Here strategic location, climate, raw material sup- 
ply, labor, power, transportation and business-minded 
legislation combine to reduce both production cost and 
distribution cost. Competent industrial engineers will 
supply facts relating to your business. Write Indus- 
trial Division, Room 2068, 
Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 
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2,000 Fewer Bankruptcies? 


CONGRESSIONAL agreement upon the 
principal sections of the Social Secur- 
ity amendments brings the first con- 
crete evidence of “business appease- 
ment” in the present session of Con- 
gress. 

Whether further assistance will be 
offered in the form of a general tax 
revision still is to be determined. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recognized spokesmen 
in the House and Senate are resisting 
general tax legislation at every turn, 
but it appears unlikely they will suc- 
ceed ultimately in blocking both tax 
easements and Wagner Act revision. 

The old-age pension taxes, which 
now run 1% of the payroll from both 
worker and employer, will be held at 
this schedule through 1943. The origi- 
nal plan contemplated an increase of 
Y, of 1% from each side effective Jan. 
1, 1940, until January, 1943. To the 
extent, at least, that this tax burden 
will not be increased next year, busi- 
ness will be assisted. On the basis of 
experience among some of the smaller 
business enterprises of the nation, this 
decision of Congress, to which the Ad- 
ministration assents with marked re- 
luctance, will avert an estimated 2,000 


bankruptcies during 1940. 
ARRESTING PROPOSAL 


One of the most arresting proposals 
advanced in the extended hearings was 
that employers be permitted, at option, 
to pay their share of the Social Se- 
curity pension taxes into the Treasury 
in interest-bearing scrip, each company 
being permitted meanwhile to use the 
funds (amounting to $300,000,000 a 
year) for new working capital. The 
maturities on this scrip were to be ar- 
ranged to meet the increasing pension 
load upon the Social Security reserve. 

The argument was advanced that 
since the Treasury merely invests the 
pension reserves in 3% Governments, 
the industrial IOU’s might serve the 
same purpose for the next five years, 
and thus dispose of the many propos- 
als advanced in Congress to make new 
Government loans available to small 
business enterprises. 


But Administration spokesmen ac- 
corded this proposal a quick legislative 
sleeping powder, principally on the 
ground that the Social Security taxes 
are needed urgently by the Treasury. 

As the pension load increases from 
year to year, the excess payments into 
the Treasury constantly will grow 
smaller, for the revised tax schedule 
presumes to place the whole scheme on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, with a maxi- 
mum reserve not greater than total 
average pension payments for three 
years. As this plan becomes effective 
the Social Security tax drain upon 
business will tend to circulate directly 
into pension payments. 


NO ONE KNOWS THE BURDEN . 


What the ultimate burden of these 
pensions will be nobody knows, for 
Secretary Morgenthau told the Ways 
& Means Committee that the actuarial 
tables upon which the original legisla- 
tion had been reared now have been 
found to be utterly useless. 

Perhaps the most confusing situa- 
tion bearing upon estimates of the fu- 
ture tax needs for pensions arises from 
the wide range of pension population 
in the several states. As reported by 
the Social Security Board, old-age as- 
sistance is granted in Oklahoma to 
555 persons per 1,000 of population 
65 years of age and over; while at the 
other end of the scale, New Hampshire 
extends it to only seventy persons per 
1,000 population in the same group. 

Similarly, California paid its old- 
age recipients an average of $32.33 
per month, while Mississippi paid an 
average of $4.79. 

What will be the cost when these 
varying standards of old-age assistance, 
as fixed in state laws, fall directly 
upon the Federal insurance system? 

It was principally because of this 
breath-taking muddle in Social Secur- 
ity tax calculations that Congress de- 
termined quickly against expansion of 
the plan to some 8,000,000 additional 
occupational groups, as recommended 
by President Roosevelt earlier in the § 


session. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Specter 





No other car combines all 
re these famous features: 
\e EXCLUSIVE VACUUM GEARSHIFT 


NEW AERO-STREAM STYLING, NEW 
BODIES BY FISHER 


NEW LONGER RIDING-BASE 
85-HORSEPOWER VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX 
PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

NEW “OBSERVATION CAR” VISIBILITY 


PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDING SYSTEM 
with Improved Shockproof Steering 
(Available on Master De Luxe models only) 


TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH 



























You’Ly get the thrill of your life out of this 
traveler! You’ll know you’re riding the winner 
the instant you feel the surging power of its 
famous Valve-in-Head Engine! And you’ll have 
conclusive proof of this fact when you watch 
Chevrolet take the lead in moving traffic! 

It’s the fastest-accelerating car in its price 
range—much nimbler than other low-priced cars! 


It’s the most powerful hill-climber, too—much 
better on the grades than any other car of its price! 


It’s the liveliest of all low-priced cars—first in 
acceleration, first in hill-climbing, first in all- 
round performance with economy—and it has 
also been first in sales during seven out of the last 
eight years! 

Be a “‘leader’’ this summer. Know the thrill of 
being out in front in getaway and on the hills. 
Own the car combining ‘‘all that’s best at lowest 
cost’’—the safe car, the smart car, the spirited 
car—a new 1939 Chevrolet! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Instalment Plan—convenient, 
economical monthly payments. 
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CHEVROLET 


The only low-priced car combining ALL THAT’S BEST AT LOWEST COST!” 
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